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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SIXTH   BIENNIAL  CONVENTION   HELD  AT  AUSTIN 

TEXAS,  JUNE  27-30,  1922 


FIRST  SESSION 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  27,  1922 


The  Twenty-sixth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  called  to 
order  by  Superintendent  E.  E.  Bram- 
lette  in  the  chapel  room  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  8:15  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
singing  of  "America" ;  followed  by  the 
invocation  given  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Garri- 
son, pastor.  Central  Christian  Church, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Superintendent  E.  E.  Bramlette 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  for  the 
Texas  school;  Dr.  H.  H.  Harrington, 
for  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Judge 
B.  H.  Powell  substituted  for  Gover- 
nor Neff  in  giving  the  address  for 
the  State  of  Texas. 

The  response  and  President's  ad- 
dress was  given  by  President  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress President  Van  Cleve  took 
charge  of  the  meeting,  and  upon  mo- 
tion, Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  elected  Acting  Secretary.  The 
following  committees  were  appointed : 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Superintendent  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind ;  H.  R.  Chapman, 
Superintendent    Washington    School 


for  the  Blind;  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Sup- 
erintendent North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

COMMITTEE    ON   CREDENTIALS 

J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Rosa 
Penick,  Teacher  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind ;  D,  W.  Glover,  Principal  Teach- 
er Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind; 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Blind;  Gordon 
Hicks,  Superintendent  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Julia  A.  Dow,  Superintendent  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind;   H.  L. 
Harter,   Acting   Principal   California 
School  for  the  Blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOTVIINATIONS 
George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind ;  Mary  E. 
Schoonmaker,  Teacher  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind; 
J.  S.  Ganey,  Superintendent  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried, meeting  was  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY,  9:00  A.  M.,  JUNE  28,  1922 


The  session  was  opened  bv  singing 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy",  followed  by  the 
repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A 
vocal  solo  was  given  by  Miss  Cather- 
ine Cook.  Letters  of  regret  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  be  present  were  read  from 


Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintend- 
ent of  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind ; 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  McAloney,  Superin- 
tendent Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  0.  H. 
BuiTitt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Ohphant,  Superintendent 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
Macon,  Georgia,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  "Leading  the  BHnd  Into  the 
World  of  Vision,"  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rutherford,  Principal  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department,  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas,  also  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  "Recreation  and 
Play  for  Blind  Children,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous  discus- 
sion of  the  two  papers. 

At  10:40  Mr.  Allen  read  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  De- 
partment of  Physiology  and  Psychol- 
ogy, Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Preliminary  Study  of  the  In- 
fluence on  School  Success  of  the  Age 
at  Which  Vision  Is  Lost." 


At  11:10  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation of  the  Blind,  made  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foundation  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
This  was  followed  by  two  letters  from 
Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  Oxford,  England, 
in  which  he  regretted  his  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

At  11:25  Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  gave  a  talk  on  "Education- 
al Problems,"  with  special  stress  on 
the  problem  of  "Handicaps  and  the 
Great  Field  Open  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Thought  in  the  Hu- 
man Mind." 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:00 
o'clock. 


THIRD  SESSION 
WEDNESDAY,  2:00  P.  M.,  JUNE  28,  1922 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burritt,  Mr. 
Latimer  turned  the  meeting  into  a 
Round  Table  for  the  discussion  of  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  BHnd, 
which  he  opened  by  giving  his  report 
on  same.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
projects,  the  outlook  and  the  policies 
of  such  foundation.  At  3:15  the  asso- 
ciation recessed  and  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Latimer.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  president  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  was 
elected  Chairman,  and  other  business 
carried  on  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Foundation.  Upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Foundation 
the  A.  A,  I.  B.  re-assembled ;  the  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  Foundation 
continued,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson : 

First,  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  endorse 
the  Foundation. 

Second,  That  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  bring  in  nomi- 


nations as  provided  by  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Foundation. 

Third,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
Foundation  such  modifications  and 
simplifications  as  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
are  thought  feasible.    Carried. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials,  made  a  partial 
report.  Upon  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  was 
duly  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B..  At  4:15  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, which  was  followed  from 
5:00  to  7:00  o'clock  by  a  Scenic  Drive 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Austin.  On 
the  drive  the  Convention  was  treated 
to  a  trip  through  the  foothills  west  of 
Austin  and  given  a  splendid  view  of 
the  country  around  the  city. 

At  8:00  o'clock  the  citizens  of  Aus- 
tin presented  through  the  community 
players,  two  short  humorous  plays 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention, 
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FOURTH  SESSION 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29,  1922 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  general 
singing.  Invocation  was  offered  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hamlet,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  rendered  a  beautiful 
vocal  solo  and  responded  to  an  encore. 

At  9:30  o'clock  Mr.  Bledsoe,  as 
Vice-President,  took  the  chair.  Notes 
on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind"  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

At  10:05  o'clock  a  paper  was  read 
by  Superintendent  Frank  M.  Driggs 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Og- 
den,  Utah,  on  the  subject,  "Advan- 
tages of  Affiliation  and  Co-operation 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  With  Other 
Organizations." 

At  10 :55  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  gave  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Index,  and  upon  motion 
duly  seconded  and  carried  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  for  bringing  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  printing  of  the 
Index  of  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  A. 
I.  B. 

At  10:50  the  President,  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  again  took  the  chair.  In  the 
absence  of  Miss  Merwin  the  subject, 
"Prevention  of  Blindness,"  was  omit- 
ted. It  was  moved,  duly  seconded  and 
carried  that  Mr.  Allen  continue  to 
represent  this  association  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

At  11:00  o'clock  Superintendent 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  "The  School  in  Relation 
to  Relief  of  Adult  Blind." 

At  11:20  Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict,  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas, 
gave  an  address  on  "Approximate  and 
Mental  Arithmetic,"  which  contained 
many  helpful  and  practical  sugges- 


tions on  the  teaching  of  that  im- 
portant subject. 

At  12:00  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  with 
Round  Tables,  consisting  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents,  led  by 
Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson,  of 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
Conference  of  Teachers,  led  by  Miss 
Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  and  a  Confer- 
ence of  Librarians  and  Home  Teach- 
ers, led  by  Miss  Kate  Foley,  of  the 
California  State  Library,  Sacramen- 
to, California,  the  reports  of  which 
follow : 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

F.  E.  PALMER,  Secretary 
At  the  conference  of  superintend- 
ents,  Thursday   afternoon,   June   29, 
the  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Total  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Edu- 
cation and  Maintenance. 

2.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Em- 
ployees. 

3.  What  Social  Diversions  Are 
Helpful  and  Permissible? 

The  discussion  of  the  first  topic  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  E.-  Lineberry  of 
North  Carolina.  The  resulting  dis- 
cussion brought  out  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just 
basis  of  comparison  among  schools 
for  the  blind,  since  conditions  are  so 
dissimilar.  Distance  from  the  source 
of  supply,  factors  controlling  the  cost 
of  labor,  location  relative  to  fuel  sup- 
ply, number  of  students,  etc.,  all  en- 
ter in ;  therefore  it  was  agreed  not  to 
attempt  a  table  of  comparisons,  un- 
less a  working  standard  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  However,  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  for  education  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  were  in  most  cases  about 
equal. 

The  second  topic  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Julia  Dow  of  Minnesota,  others 
following.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
definite  conclusions : 
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First,  that  only  the  best  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind ;  and 

Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
teachers  it  is  necessary  to  pay  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  salaries  paid 
in  schools  for  the  sighted  of  similar 
grades. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  salaries  that  are  being 
paid  at  present  are  not  adequate ;  that 
they  should  be  raised  to  the  point 
where  the  best  teachers  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  work;  that  salaries 
should  reach  the  point  where  ade- 
quate preparation  could  be  demanded 
of  all  teachers  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Stewart  of  Oklahoma 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  third 
topic.  Mr.  Stewart  held  students  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  have  suf- 
ficient freedom  to  develop  naturally 
and  that  any  diversion  that  would 
help  the  student  more  fully  to  realize 
upon  the  possibilities  of  his  life  was 
permissible.  He  contended  that  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the 
wholesome  social  activities  of  the 
sighted  and  that  institutional  life 
should  be  as  natural  as  possible.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Stewart's  talk  there  was  not  much 
unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
specific  social  diversions  that  were 
permissible.  Card  playing,  dancing, 
etc.,  were  considered  with  varying 
opinions,  some  endorsing  them, 
others  opposing  them,  but  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  blind 
boy  and  girl  have  a  right  to  whole- 
some diversion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  the 
Physical  Education  of  the  Blind,  the 
relative  values  of  play,  calisthenics, 
drills,  apparatus  work,  marching, 
dancing,  corrective  work,  and  ath- 
letics in  the  scheme  of  physical  edu- 
cation were  considered.  Emphasis 
placed  upon  big  muscle  development, 
especially  as  secured  from  properly 
organized  play  and  from  athletics. 

The     responsibility     for     securing 


proper  physical  education  was  laid 
mainly  upon  the  superintendents  and 
governing  boards,  while  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  teachers  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  work  and  to  help  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  teachers  were 
referred  to  the  excellent  papers  on 
this  topic  in  the  1910  report  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 
TEACHERS 

MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER,  Chairman 

Leader — Miss  Mary  B.  Shoonmak- 
er.  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Harter,  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mr.  Harter  advocates  organized 
play  as  well  as  regular  classes  in  phy- 
sical training. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  should  en- 
ter in  contests. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  beat 
their  own  records  as  well  as  records 
of  others. 

Co-operation  Among  Teachers  of 
Various  Departments. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Glover  stressed  the  use  of  WE 
instead  of  I,  and  general  co-operation 
through  conferences  of  Teachers. 

Best  Method  of  Handling  the  Ex- 
ceptional Blind  Pupil,  the  Unusually 
Gifted,  Mentally  Retarded  and  Other- 
wise Handicapped. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman,  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ber- 
keley, California. 

Miss  Eastman  said  that  there  were 
as  many  methods  as  there  were  pu- 
pils. Each  child  should  be  considered 
individually,  and  should  be  led  out  in 
every  direction  possible.  They  should 
be  placed  in  grade  work  when  they 
can  fit  in. 

Handicraft  and  Vocational  Train- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Instructor  in 
Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing,  Texas 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.  Caldwell  states  that  efficiency- 
might  be  increased  in  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  by  more  nearly 
equalizing  the  handicraft  and  voca- 
tional work  with  the  literary  work. 

As  a  means  of  improving  work,  ex- 
periments might  be  conducted  to  dis- 
cover new  lines  of  industries  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  blind. 

Through  the  talks,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions many  helpful  suggestions 
were  received. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 
LIBRARY  SECTION 

KATE  M.  FOLEY,  Chairman 

The  librarians  and  home  teachers 


held  a  conference,  and  a  very  profit- 
able hour  was  spent.  The  best  me- 
thod of  wrapping  books  for  mailing, 
how  to  make  reading  attractive  to 
adults,  the  type  best  suited  to  inex- 
perienced fingers,  books  best  suited  to 
beginners  and  slow  readers,  writing 
appliances  and  their  use,  were  among 
the  subjects  discussed.  Those  pres- 
ent felt  that  the  round  table  had 
been  of  personal  assistance  to  them. 

From  5:00  to  7:00  the  Convention 
spent  at  Barton  Springs,  enjoying  a 
splendid  swim  and  picnic  supper. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  29,  1922 


Moving  pictures  of  the  Texas 
School  Activities  were  presented  by 
Superintendent  Bramlette,  which  was 
followed  by  a  short  impromptu  talk 
by  Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  on  the  extraor- 


dinary development  of  the  sense  of 
touch  and  smell  of  Willetta  Huggins. 
The  day  was  closed  with  a  water- 
melon social  on  the  lawn,  which  every- 
body enjoyed,  especially  the  northern- 


ers. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

FRIDAY   MORNING,   JUNE   30,   1922 


The  meeting  opened  at  9:15  o'clock 
with  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  fol- 
lowed by  the  hymn,  "Work,  for  the 
Night  Is  Coming,"  and  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Invocation  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Carter  L.  Harrison, 
Rector  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church,  Austin,  Texas,  and  a  vocal 
solo  was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Collins, 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  9:30  announcements  for  the  day 
were  given  and  the  following  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  nominate  Direc- 
tors for  the  American  Foundation  of 
the  Blind,  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa ;  Miss 
Katherine  Foley,  of  the  California 
State  Library,  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Riley. 

The  subject  of  the  National  Athletic 
Association  was  considered  and  a 
general  discussion  followed. 


At  9:55  o'clock  Mr.  Collins,  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  music  and  regret- 
ted that  more  time  was  not  given  to 
the  subject  at  the  Convention.  An 
additional  report  of  the  committee  on 
Credentials  was  made. 

At  10:00  o'clock  the  Committee  on 
Efficiency  made  its  report  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  At  10 :45 
o'clock  a  paper  was  read  by  Superin- 
tendent Gordon  Hicks,  of  the 'Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  on  the  subject, 
"The  Advantages  to  be  Derived  from 
Having  a  Radio  Receiving  Outfit  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion. 

At  11:15  o'clock  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology  was  made 
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by  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Chairman.  Up- 
on motion  duly  seconded,  it  was 
adopted  and  ordered  printed.  The 
President  made  a  short  address  on 
the  co-operation  and  success  of  the 
meeting,  and  thanked  those  who  as- 
sisted in  making  the  meetings  such  a 
success  and  of  such  an  inspirational 
character.  A  report  was  made  on  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  it  was 


moved  and  seconded  that  a  telegram 
of  sympathy  and  best  wishes  and 
hopes  of  early  recovery  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  also  that  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  and  good-will  be  sent  to 
Superintendent  Green.  Motion  was 
unanimously  carried  and  telegrams 
were  sent  by  the  Secretary.  On  mo- 
tion the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  30,  1922 


The  meeting  was  opened  at  2:00 
o'clock  with  the  President  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Latimer  presented,  but 
did  not  read,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type.  Upon  mo- 
tion duly  seconded  same  was  received 
and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Final 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials was  given  and  upon  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried  the  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  incorporated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
The  report  reads  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CREDENTIALS 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials, 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

DELEGATES 

Alabama — 

Joseph  S.  Ganey. 
Arkansas — 

D.  W.  Glover, 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Glover. 
California — 

R.  S.  French, 

H.  C.  Harter, 

Miss  E.  Hazel  Pye, 

Miss  M.  W.  Eastman, 

Miss  Katherine  Foley. 
Connecticut — 

Gordon  Hicks, 

Stetson  K'.  Ryan. 
Georgia — 

G.  F.  Oliphant. 
Indiana — 

G.  S.  Wilson. 
Iowa — 

Francis  E.  Palmer. 


Kansas — 

Thomas  Chandler. 
Louisiana — 

A.  J.  Caldwell, 
Miss  Lillian  Holland, 

Miss  Anna  Vain  McConnell. 
Maryland — 

John  F.  Bledsoe. 
Massachusetts — 

E.  E.  Allen. 
Minnesota — 

Miss  Julia  F.  Dow, 

Geo.  F.  Meyer. 
Mississippi — 

M.  L.  Batson. 
Montana — 

H.  J.  Menzemer. 
New  Mexico — 

C.  E.  Utzman. 
New  York  City — 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker. 
North  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry. 
North  Dakota — 

B.  P.  Chappie. 
Oklahoma — 

0.  W.  Stewart, 

Miss  Pearl  Smith, 

J.  O.  Wood. 
Ontario,  Canada — 

W.  B.  Race. 
Texas 

E.  E.  Bramlette, 

N.  A.  Klotz, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rutherford, 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Penick, 

H.  H.  Harrington. 
Utah- 
Frank  M.  Driggs. 
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Washington — 

H.  R,  Chapman. 
Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper. 

HONORARY  MEMBER 

H.  R.  Latimer. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
Governor  Pat  M.  Neff,  Austin,  Texas 
Mayor  W.  B.  Yett,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  T.  V.  Archer,  Austin,  Texas. 
W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Cornelia  Amyett,  Austin,  Texas. 
M.  E.  Applewhite,  Austin,  Texas. 
Clyde  Boon,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  Booth,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Bischoff,  Austin,  Texas. 
Arnold  Brundrett,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ada  Bradford,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Clara  Carlisle,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Maud  Cartledge,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
J.  H.  Caldwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
D.  C.  Clayton,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
H.  G.  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Katherine  Cook,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  T.  F.  Cox,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Cowell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Sam  Carter,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Bettie  M.  Colley,  Austin,  Texas. 
A.  L.  Curado,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Curado,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Dove,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Austin,  Texas. 
W.  B.  Derr,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Sallie  Day,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Alice  Foley,  California. 
Miss  Nellie  Fox,  Austin,  Texas. 
James  Frazier,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Margaret  Holland,  Louisiana. 
Ernest  Honig,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ruth  James,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  A.  Jackson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Sadie  Jacobs,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland. 
Joe  Krebs,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Joe  Krebs.  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Callie  Lawrence,  Austin,  Texas. 
H.  N.  Leberm.ann,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Lebermann,  Austin,  Texas. 


Miss  Pauline  Leser,  Austin,  Texas. 
R.  C.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 
W.  E.  Long,  Austin,  Texas. 
John  B.  Locke,  Texas. 
Mr.  James  Maxwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Geneva  McDaniel,  Austin,  Texas. 
Stafford  McKinley,  Austin  Texas. 
Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Meadows,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Meadows,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota. 
W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma. 
Edwin  Nicols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Arthur  Nichols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Nichols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Palmer,  Iowa. 
Miss  Lulu  Parker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Lulu  Payton,  Austin,  Texas. 
Charles  C.  Picker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Orra  Simpson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dee  Stell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss    Henrietta   C.    McKay,    Austin, 

Texas.  » 

H.  E.  Batson,  Mississippi. 
C.  Nedam  Avery,  Austin,  Texas. 
Judge  Ben  H.  Powell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Ben  H.  Powell,  Austin,  Texas. 
R.  N.  Perrenot,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Jodie  Quigley,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Reynolds,  Austin,  Texas. 
Oscar  Raines,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Richardson,  Austin,  Texas. 
B.  F.  Richardson,  Austin,  Texas. 
A.  S.  Rutherford,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
T.  M.  Slough,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Noel  Scott,  Austin,  Texas. 
Noel  Scott,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ollie  Stell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Gussie  Von  Koenneritz,  Austin, 

Texas. 
Miss  Zollie  Walker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  West,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  White,  Huntsville,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Lulu  White,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Wilkins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Mary  Willis,  Alabama. 
Miss  Juliette  Wright,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Katherine  Wright,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Paul  Meusche,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Miss  Mary  Connelly,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Edna  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Riker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  B,  Leake,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Alice  Heflin,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Charlotte  Osmond,  Austin,  Tex. 
T.  V.  Archer,  Austin,  Texas. 

Representatives  from  the 
Texas  School  for  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf  Youth 
J.  D.  Martin,  Austin,  Texas.  ' 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Martin,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  White,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Annie  Grant,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Lee,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Monroe,  Austin,  Texas. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Givens,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  M.  E.  Burse,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  V.  C.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
Respectfullv  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE, 

Chairman. 

D.  W.  GLOVER, 

ROSA  A.  PENICK. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
then  given,  which  upon  motion  duly 
seconded  was  accepted  and  ordered 
placed  on  file  and  printed.  The  report 
of  the  Auditing-  Committee  was  re- 
ceived and  upon  motion  duly  seconded 
was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 
Upon  motion  duly  seconded  it  was 
carried  that  if  there  is  any  balance  in 
the  funds  of  the  Index  Committee 
that  the  disposal  of  same  be  such  as 
the  Committee  think  wise.  By  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  also  ordered  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Biennial 
Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  June  25,  1920,  to  June 
30,  1922. 

RECEIPTS 
June  25,   received    of    G.    F.    Oli- 

phant,   treasurer  $      88.76 

Collections: 

From   schools   and   libraries   and 
associations     for     membership 

dues    250.00 

From  libraries  for  pamphlet  of 
proceedings  17,00 


From  schools  on  assessment  at  15 

cts.  per  pupil    enrollment,  1920      G47.0I0 

TOTAL $1,002.76 

EXPENDITURES 
Letter  heads  and  programs  for 

Baltimore   Convention  $      52.50 

Postage,  Baltimore  Convention....        21.31 
Postage    for   treasurer,   for   col- 
lections   6.68 

Bill  heads  used  by  treasurer 5.75 

Letter  heads  ordered  by  the  sec- 
retary for  the   officers   of  the 

association  _ 16.25 

To  the  Freegard  Press,  St.  Louis, 
for  printing,  in  pamphlet  form, 
the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  1920 786.25 

Check  refunded  5.00 

Bills  payable  for  badges  used  at 
Baltimore  Convention,  unpaid 
by  misunderstanding  15.00 

Total  E.xpenditure $    908.74 

Balance  in  treasury,  above  date..$      94.02 

TOTAL $1,002.76 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE, 
Treasurer,  A.  A.  I.  B. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 

The  Auditing  Committee  begs  to 
report  that  they  have  examined  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  B.  P.  Chappie, 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  have 
found  them  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JULIA  F.  DOW, 

Chairman. 
H.  J.  MENZEMER, 
H.  C.  HARTER. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported through  its  Chairman,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Convention  assembled : 

FIRST:  That  the  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  of  the  members  of  this 
association  are    hereby    tendered  to 
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Judge  B.  H.  Powell,  representing  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to 
Dr.  H.  H.  Harrington,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  and  especial- 
ly to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Bramlette  and  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
cordial  welcome,  the  general  hospital- 
ity, the  kind  attention  and  the  lavish 
entertainment  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers during  the  entire  convention. 

SECOND:  That  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Austin,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Automobile  club,  and  the  friends 
of  the  School  who  have  so  generously 
furnished  automobiles  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 

THIRD:  That  we  are  grateful  to 
Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson  and  Dr.  H.  Y.  Bene- 
dict of  the  University  of  Texas  for 
their  inspiring  addresses,  to  the 
Community  Players  and  to  all  others 
who  have  contributed  to  our  enter- 
tainment, comfort  and  pleasure  dur- 
ing this  most  delightful  week. 

FOURTH:  That  we  endorse  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
extend  to  it  our  support  and  express 
the  hope  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  unifying  and  advanc- 
ing the  varied  interests  of  the  blind. 

FIFTH:  That  we  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  continuance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
that  we  approve  of  its  being  taken 
over  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  that  we  pledge  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  our  hearty 
support  in  its  publication. 

SIXTH:  That  we  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  all  those  who  are  seeking  to 
provide  means  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers  of  the  blind ;  and  that  we 
extend  our  warm  approval  of  all  such 
efforts. 

SEVENTH:  That  we  believe  it  un- 
wise to  establish  courses  for  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  adults  in  con- 
junction with  the  pupils  of  school  age 
and  that  we  feel  the  interest  of  our 


pupils  to  be  seriously  endangered  by 
such  arrangement. 

Very  respectfully  submittea, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Chairman. 
J.  T.  HOOPER, 
GORDON  HICKS. 

Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Indi- 
ana School  for  the  Blind,  as  Chair- 
man, made  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations,  which  follows : 
President,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 

Supt.    Maryland    School    for    the 
Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland. 
1st  Vice-President,  S.  M.  Green, 
Supt.  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
2nd  Vice-President,  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Prin.    Georgia    Academy    for    the 
Blind,  Macon,  Georgia. 
Secretary,  Susan  B.  Merwin, 

Supt.    Kentucky    School    for    the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Treasurer,  H.  J.  Menzemer, 

Pres.  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
H.  M.  McManaway, 

Supt.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Supt.  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

F.  E.  Palmer, 

Supt.  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

G.  E.  Lineberry, 

Supt.  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Gordon  Hicks, 

Supt.   Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

TRUSTEES   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Chicago. 

Moved  and  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  of- 
ficers as  nominated.  The  ballot  was 
cast  and  officers  declared  elected.  Mr. 
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Bledsoe  was  presented  and  made  a 
short  speech  of  acceptance,  thanking 
the  Association  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred and  pledging  his  best  efforts 
for  the  success  of  the  next  meeting. 
Upon  motion  duly  carried  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  program  of  the  week  conclud- 


ed with  a  reception  at  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  given  by  Mrs.  Pat  M.  Neff, 
at  which  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  association 
were  present. 

J.  T.  HOOPER, 
Acting  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  E.  E.  BRAMLETTE 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


Mr.  President,  Fellow  Instructors, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Texas  is  honored  today  by  your 
presence,  and  bids  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Coming  from  various  states 
and  even  from  distant  lands,  you  rep- 
resent their  best  thought  and  achieve- 
ments. Within  our  sphere  of  activity 
you  have  acquired  knowledge  and  ap- 
plied it  in  your  experience.  This  is 
wisdom,  and  you  bring  it  to  Texas. 
Problems,  which  you  have  solved  or 
for  which  you  may  be  seeking  a  so- 
lution, will  be  presented  by  you  for 
consideration,  and  the  x,  y,  z  of  many 
difficult  equations  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  may  find  valuation  and  no 
longer  remain  unknown  quantities. 
Texas  will  thereby  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

We  greet  you  from  New  England, 
never  more  the  home  of  the  Match- 
burners  nor  the  manufacturing  place 
of  wooden  canvas  hams  and  nutmegs, 
but  the  land  of  education  and  culture, 
hallowed  by  the  tread  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers, — where  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Red  flourish  and 
lay  eggs  with  the  date  inscribed  upon 
them,  where  Boston  baked  beans  grow 
in  the  garden,  and  codfish  balls  fur- 
nish a  favorite  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Texas  can  learn  something 
even  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, or  Arkansas.  Hence  we  gladly 
welcome  you. 

But  lest  you  might  think  I  have 
gotten  my  geography  mixed,  let  me 
say  I  do  not  mean  to  place  Arkansas 
in  the  New  England  group,  for  she  is 
our  next  door  neighbor.    One  of  my 


most  pleasant  boyhood  memories  is  of 
the  covered  wagon  from  Arkansas, 
with  a  big  red  apple  on  the  end  of  a 
dogwood  switch  as  a  sign  of  the 
bushels  within,  which  we  could  buy 
for  two  bits  a  peck  or  six  bits  a 
bushel.  She  is  still  noted  for  her  Ar- 
kansas reds  and  other  fruits,  berries 
and  vegetables.  Gloria  Arkansiensis 
non  pereat ! 

And  we  hail  you  from  the  old  Dutch 
province  of  New  Amsterdam,  where 
war  was  formerly  waged  and  won  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
where  Rip  Van  Winkle  used  to  trudge 
afoot  up  the  Catskills  but  now  rides 
in  a  Hudson  Six,  where  the  lambs  of 
Wall  Street  are  fleeced  by  the  Bulls 
and  Bears  for  the  delectation  and  en- 
richment of  the  populace.  Would  that 
we  Texans,  who  are  also  some  scrap- 
pers, could  learn  from  you  how  to  win 
our  battles  by  oral  canonades !  Then 
our  Governor  could  be  here  tonight  to 
welcome  you,  and  could  then  retire  to 
his  office  on  Capitol  Hill  and  issue  a 
proclamation  that  would  demolish  all 
his  enemies. 

The  old  Quaker  State,  where  they 
speak  when  the  spirit  moves  them,  is 
well,  though  not  numerously,  repre- 
sented here  tonight.  She  has  lately 
"spoke  out  in  meetin'  ",  and  to  judge 
by  the  sum  spent  by  the  successful 
gubernatorial  candidate  it  seems  that 
his  money  must  have  done  some  talk- 
ing. Her  great  oil  and  coal  fields 
could  supply  His  Santanic  Majesty 
with  all  the  fuel  he  needs,  if  the  min- 
ers and  railroaders  did  not  occasional- 
ly lose  their  religion  and  go  on  strike. 
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But  Texas  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  oil  and  may  rival  Pennsyl- 
vania in  furnishing  gas  to  all  who  are 
hellbent  in  autos.  If  we  had  more 
Republicans  in  Texas,  Old  Nick  might 
be  induced  to  transfer  his  headquart- 
ers from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
not  to  Austin  which  is  altogether  too 
saintly,  but  perhaps  to  Dallas  and 
Forth  Worth. 

"Maryland,  my  Maryland"  is  a  love- 
ly song,  which  the  cavaliers  with 
their  hospitable  home-life  and  court- 
ly manners  used  to  sing  when  sere- 
nading the  ladies.  She  has  an  up-to- 
date  school  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
best  oysters,  lobsters  and  turtles  in 
the  world.  We  gladly  welcome  her 
delegate,  for  we  are  fond  of  him  and 
what  he  represents. 

But  the  beautiful  song,  just  re- 
ferred to,  can  not  compare  with  "Take 
Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginy",  which  was 
no  doubt  originally  sung  by  George 
Washington's  body  servant,  and  on 
down  through  the  terms  of  the  many 
Presidents,  of  whom  she  was  mother. 
But  this  old  classic  has  now  become 
only  a  mournful  heart  throb,  since 
Ohio  is  trying  to  become  the  rival  of 
Virginia  in  Uncle  Sam's  affections 
and  to  be  the  Step-mother  of  Presi- 
dents. 

From  Tarheelia,  where  the  cele- 
brated remark  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  must  in  these  troub- 
lous times  be  uttered  only  in  a  whis- 
per; from  the  home  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  of  the  Tom  Watson  watermelon; 
from  the  Gulf  States  famous  in  song 
and  story,  you  are  all  received  with 
open  arms. 

Now  we  will  take  an  airplane  flight 
to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North,  pick- 


ing up  our  friends  from  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
from  the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Washington,  and  circling  down  by 
the  Golden  Gate  we  take  on  wing 
good  friends  from  California,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
— and  here  they  are.  Nothing  but  an 
airplane  can  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  those  wonderful  Western 
States. 

A  message  tells  us  that  Missouri  is 
without  representation  on  account  of 
serious  illness  in  the  home  of  our 
good  friend  Supt.  Greene,  and  that 
our  dear  friends  in  Colorado,  stricken 
and  almost  paralyzed  by  the  tragic 
death  of  the  entire  Argo  family,  can 
only  send  us  sad  greetings. 

Several  notables  who  intended  to  be 
here  are  absent  from  this  meeting  for 
various  good  reasons,  and  our  hearts 
and  minds  hold  them  in  affectionate 
remembrance,  namely:  Miss  Merwin, 
and  Messrs.  Burritt,  McAloney,  Ham- 
ilton, Abbott,  Irwin  and  Campbell. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  our  plant 
completed  when  you  should  come  to 
visit  us,  but  the  World  War  put  an 
end  to  the  construction.  Consequent- 
ly we  can  not  show  you  our  hospital, 
our  industrial  building  and  several 
minor  improvements,  which  formed  a 
part  of  our  original  plan. 

Friends,  we  bid  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  what  we  have.  We  hope 
you  will  be  comfortable. 

May  we  learn  from  the  builders  of 
the  first  temple:  "To  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  they  knew  not,  to  lead  them 
in  paths  they  have  not  known;  to 
make  darkness  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  straight.  These  things 
to  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake 
them." 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  H.  H.  HARRINGTON 

Member  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Control 


The  people  of  Texas  have  always 
been  noted  for  a  boundless  hospital- 
ity, where  the  guest  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  at  home,  and  to  admire  the 
easy  freedom  and  graceful  dignity  of 
a  host  who  banishes  all  formality  in 
the  nobleness  of  his  welcome  and  the 
simplicity  and  generosity  of  his  en- 
tertainment. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find,  upon 
this  occasion,  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  and  in  extending  a  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol to  so  many  representatives  of  an 
organization  whose  membership  is  en- 
gaged in  a  work  similar  to  that 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  do  in 
this  institution,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  either  member  of  the  Board 
on  duty,  if  we  can  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  success  of  your  meeting. 

We  are  keenly  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  your  work  because  you  are  an 
important  elemental  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  our  state's  boun- 
ty, and  a  fundamental  agency  in  the 
protection  and  uplift  of  society. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of 
education  where  intelligence  and 
character  upon  the  part  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupil  are  far  more  essential 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  educational  work.  In  a  singularly 
progressive,  active  age,  no  phenome- 
non has  been  more  striking  than  the 
advancement  of  methods  of  our  blind 
institutions.  I  need  not  undertake  to 
recount  this  advancement,  for  you 
are  a  part  of  it,  and  vastly  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  than  I  can 
ever  possibly  become.  The  things 
made  possible,  educationally,  to  blind 
children  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
monplace to  you,  but  they  are  a 
source  of  surprise  and  wonder  to  me. 
This  is  tine  whether  I  consider  their 
academic  or  their  industrial  work. 
The  daily  press  is  constantly  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  suc- 
cess and  accomplishments  of  blind 
students.    Two  graduates  of  this  in- 


stitution finished  this  year  at  our 
State  University  and  won  scholar- 
ships, by  virtue  of  their  standing,  at 
other  institutions  for  advanced  study. 
Miss  Chapin  of  Dallas,  another  gradu- 
ate from  here,  completed  her  Junior 
year  at  the  University  recently,  as  a 
scholarship  student.  She  has  been  on 
the  honor  roll  ever  since  she  entered 
the  University  and  was  this  year 
among  the  honor  section  of  her  class. 
She  already  has  a  sufficient  number 
of  A's  to  her  credit  to  make  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  grade,  with  the  margin 
of  another  year  to  go  on.  In  addition 
to  distinction  in  her  regular  studies, 
she  is  an  accomplished  musician  and 
delights  in  the  composition  of  music. 

We  take  a  pride  in  the  success  of 
our  students  in  any  walk  of  life;  and 
extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  as 
comrades  at  the  common  shrine  of 
humanity,  in  order  that  we  may  all 
become  better  qualified  and  better 
equipped  for  the  work  which  we  have 
in  hand.  There  is  wisdom  in  counsel ; 
there  is  also  wisdom,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, in  association ;  even  though  the 
afflicted  to  whom  you  minister,  are 
unable  to  see,  they  gain  an  intimate 
and  accurate  insight  through  the 
mind's  eye,  of  your  character  and 
your  service.  The  dead  type  of  writ- 
ten characters  are  not  more  important 
in  drawing  out  and  developing  the 
child's  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
what  we  term  education, — with  it's 
indefinite  standard, — than  is  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  the  teacher, 
even  to  the  blind. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since 
the  unfortunate  blind  was  merely  a 
synonym  of  the  regrettable  outcast, 
pitied  and  pushed  into  one  corner  as 
beyond  aid  and  of  course  without  hope 
on  the  part  of  friends  or  the  afflicted. 
But,  happily,  science  has  eliminated 
that  situation  wherever  the  light  of 
education  is  fostered  and  advanced  by 
you.  Your  work  has  given  eyes  to  the 
fingers  of  the  blind.     It  is  true  that 
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the  work  which  you  are  doing  needs 
to  be  exploited  in  order  that  the  op- 
portunities and  facilities  which  your 
institutions  afford  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  may  be  carried  to  the 
humblest  home  within  the  confines  of 
the  respective  states.  These  homes 
must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  en- 
trance to  your  institutions  is  not  a 
concession  but  a  right ;  that  blindness 
is  not  a  disgrace  but  a  misfortune; 
and  that  the  State  and  Society  are  un- 
der far  more  obligation   to  educate 


these  than  it  is  to  foster  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nearer  normal  child. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  work 
you  are  doing  because  you  are  ren- 
dering a  conspicuous  service  to  society 
and  to  humanity,  I  bespeak  for  your 
meeting  one  of  complete  success  and 
assure  you  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  that  we  are  delight- 
ed to  have  you  here  and  hope  that 
you  will  find  a  welcome  that  will  be 
an  inducement  toward  an  early  return. 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  B.  M.  POWELL 

Austin,  Texas 


A  WELCOME  EXTENDED 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 
I  feel  doubly  honored  in  being  per- 
mitted to  be  present  this  evening  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  should  feel  honored  to 
represent  our  present  splendid  Gov- 
ernor upon  any  occasion  anywhere. 
In  the  next  place,  I  am  especially 
honored  in  being  accorded  the  privil- 
ege of  extending,  on  behalf  of  our 
great  State,  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
this  distinguished  assemblage  of  in- 
structors so  ably  representing  almost 
■every  section  of  our  common  country. 
I  regret  exceedingly  the  inability  of 
Governor  Neff  to  be  with  us  in  person 
this  evening.  My  disappointment  in 
this  respect  is  two-fold.  I  regret  it 
on  your  account.  You  are  being  de- 
prived of  a  genuine  treat,  for  he  is  a 
real  and  eloquent  orator,  with  but 
few  equals  and  no  superiors.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  you  meet  him 
and  know  him  as  he  is,  for  I  am  sure 
you  would  then  love  him  as  we  Tex- 
ans  do.  Again,  I  regret  his  absence 
on  his  own  account.  I  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  his  real  interest  in  this  Con- 
vention. His  every  act  since  becom- 
ing Governor  attests  the  sincerity  of 
his  recent  declaration  that  his  chief 
ambition  in  the  Executive  Ofl^ce  is  to 
open  the  door  of  opportunity,  educa- 


tionally speaking,  to  all  the  youth  of 
Texas.  His  lively  interest  in  schools 
would  afford  him  genuine  delight  in 
being  with  you  this  evening. 

But,  since  he  can  not  be  here,  it  is 
particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  be  with 
you  in  his  stead.  When  he  requested 
me  to  take  his  place  on  this  program 
I  demurred  by  stating  that  I  could 
not  fill  his  place.  He  replied  at  once, 
saying:  "Oh,  yes,  you  are  a  big 
enough  man  to  fill  my  place  easily." 
As  you  will  agree,  even  without  see- 
ing him,  I  could  not  take  issue  with 
his  remark,  and  I  am  here. 

I  always  feel  at  home  among  teach- 
ers. My  father  taught  before  prac- 
ticing law.  My  mother  was  a  teach- 
er. My  three  sisters  are  now  and 
have  always  been  teachers.  I  have 
often  regretted  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
begin  my  own  career  as  a  teacher. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
grown  up  among  teachers,  I  still  liked 
the  profession  so  well  that  I  persuad- 
ed one  to  become  my  wife.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  constantly  directed  by 
teachers  all  my  life,  and  you  may 
know  that  my  present  teacher-direc- 
tor cares  but  little,  in  her  manage- 
ment of  me,  for  the  various  judicial 
precedents  I  am  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish in  my  work  on  this  branch  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  my  State.  I 
really  revel  in  an  atmosphere  such  as 
we  have  here. 

All  levity  aside,  I  must  attempt  to 
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express  to  you  our  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude because  of  your  so  signally  com- 
plimenting Texas  in  making  her  the 
site  of  your  first  session  in  the  South. 
We  feel  that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
we  have  what  we  hope  is  a  pardonable 
pride  in  this  almost  matchless  com- 
monwealth. She  is  first  in  area ;  first 
in  agricultural  products;  first  in  cat- 
tle; almost  first  in  oil,  lumber  and 
population ;  well  advanced  in  the  vari- 
ous industrial  pursuits.  We  have  a 
veritable  empire  with  untold  oppor- 
tunities and  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources. Our  welcome  to  you  is  as 
vast  in  its  extent  and  genuineness  as 
the  limits  of 'this  great  State. 

But,  it  is  not  only  of  material  things 
that  I  speak.  In  an  educational  way, 
Texas  occupies  a  rather  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  galaxy  of  States.  She 
early  proclaimed  that  the  failure  of 
Mexico  to  provide  an  adequate  system 
of  public  education  for  her  colonies 
was  just  cause  for  revolution.  The 
war  came  and  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  the  result.  One  of  the  presidents 
of  that  republic  penned  the  splendid 
maxim  in  which  he  declared  "that 
cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  gen- 
ius of  democracy.  It  is  the  only  dic- 
tator that  free  men  acknowledge  and 
the  only  security  that  free  men  de- 
sire." Our  forefathers  believed  what 
they  preached  and,  as  best  they  could 
in  those  early  days,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  accomplished  some 
splendid  things,  as  you  will  see  from 
this  new  plant  for  the  blind,  but  we 
feel  that  we  have  only  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  educational  campaign. 
We  shall  not  be  content  until  we  raise 
our  standard  and  elevate  ourselves 
from  our  present  very  low  rank 
among  the  States  in  education  to  that 
of  first  place.  We  must  be  first  edu- 
cationally as  well  as  materially.  In 
the  furtherance  of  this  worthy  am- 
bition, we  confidently  expect  general 
co-operation.  We  shall  gather  inspir- 
ation for  this  crusade  from  your  pres- 
ence among  us.     For  this  additional 


reason,  we  bid  you  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks without  acknowledging  my 
own  surprise  and  even  amazement  at 
the  remarkable  progress  you  have 
made  in  your  peculiar  line  of  endeav- 
or. With  heartfelt  gratitude  I  have 
noted  your  almost  marvelous  achieve- 
ments. Your  wards  are  becoming 
useful  citizens  in  almost  every  walk 
and  avenue  of  life.  Not  only  in  indus- 
trial lines  do  they  excel,  but  they  oc- 
cupy seats  in  both  halls  of  Congress 
from  time  to  time.  They  fill  other 
places  of  public  trust.  They  are 
among  our  very  best  musicians.  They 
are,  in  short,  rapidly  becoming  a  real 
blessing  to  the  world  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  themselves.  They  are 
capturing  the  highest  honors  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  For 
example,  in  our  own  State  University, 
the  graduates  of  this  institute  where 
your  sessions  will  be  held  are  taking 
the  very  highest  rank.  They  are  be- 
ing admitted  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
ever  increasing  numbers. 

If,  as  I  verily  believe,  it  be  true  that 
the  real  measure  of  a  life  is  its  ser- 
vice, then  you,  who  are  before  me, 
are  entitled  to  all  praise.  Measured 
by  that  true  standard,  no  one  has 
achieved  more  or  attained  a  higher 
pinnacle.  May  God  bless  your  further 
efforts  is  my  fervent  prayer.  Judg- 
ing by  your  glorious  past,  the  extent 
of  your  future  successes  can  not  be 
foretold.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  still  greater  things.  That 
you  will  more  than  keep  step  with 
the  advance  guards  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions, I  am  quite  sure.  Yours  is  a 
noble  task.  It  has  been  well  per- 
formed. I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  bid  you 
thrice  welcome,  on  behalf  of  our  Gov- 
ernor as  well  as  myself,  with  the  hope 
on  the  part  of  both  of  us  that  your 
coming  among  us  may  prove  a  mutual 
blessing. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 

Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Two  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  as 
vice-president  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Association,  serv- 
ing for  our  lamented  Dr.  Argo,  pre- 
vented by  his  physical  state  from 
meeting  with  us.  Now  as  President 
I  enjoy  once  more  the  privilege.  For 
this  dignity  I  thank  the  Association 
and  express  here  my  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  two  years 
ago. 

We  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the 
southwest,  drawn  hither  by  the  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  the  promise 
of  a  great  future  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  Texas,  to  see  in  these  build- 
ings the  visible  evidence  of  her  peo- 
ple's interest  and  to  contribute  by  our 
presence  to  the  assurance  of  the 
promised  future. 

Let  us  see  what  the  two  years  since 
last  we  met  have  held  of  interesting 
achievement,  of  progress,  of  the  mak- 
ing of  history  in  the  field  of  educating 
the  blind. 

INVENTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND: 
THE  RADIOPHONE 

Until  one  definitely  sets  himself  to 
the  backward  look  he  little  realizes 
how  full  life  is  of  advance,  how  richer 
life  may  be  through  the  unfolding 
processes  of  nature  and  of  human 
achievement.  Among  inventions 
which  have  been  put  foi'ward  ar« 
two  touching  the  interests  of  tKe 
blind  most  nearly — the  radiophone 
and  the  optophone,  the  one  serving 
the  world  of  all  men,  the  latter  seek- 
ing to  serve  the  world  of  the  sightless. 

Imagination  falters  in  the  effort  to 
conceive  what  maj^  be  attained  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  which 
are  used  in  drawing  out  of  the  ether 
those  movements  which  we  call  sound. 
The  romance  of  science  is  fascinating 
for  its  intellectual  satisfactions  and 
for  its  applications  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  man.  It  seems  but  a  little 
while  since  Jack  Binns  became  a 
world-known  hero  for  his  insistent 
cry  from  that  sinking  vessel  into  the 


darkness,  a  cry  that  was  heard  and 
in  a  new  way  brought  help  and  safety 
for  imperiled  lives.  When  Columbus 
voyaged  into  the  unknown  he  and  his 
sailors  faced  dangers  and  loneliness 
unimagined.  So  always  they  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  chal- 
lenged admiration  as  brave  men  and 
the  Church  has  prayed  for  them  in- 
sistently as  taking  their  lives  into 
their  hands  and  needing  a  special 
Providence.  Today  the  passenger 
upon  the  widest  sea  lies  down  in  peace 
to  sleep,  for  in  a  very  true  way  God, 
through  the  revelation  to  men  of  the 
principles  of  using  His  universe, 
makes  him  to  dwell  in  safety.  No 
longer  fog  and  reef  must  be  feared 
because  of  lack  of  means  whereby  to 
chart  a  course,  no  longer  is  the  vessel 
alone  on  any  sea.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  we  were  told  of  the  fruit- 
ion of  a  great  hope  when  wireless 
telephony  was  achieved  and  the  spok- 
en word  leaped  from  the  wire  through 
the  ether  and  instantly  was  heard  a 
thousand  miles  away.  The  most  re- 
cent months  have  served  to  make  the 
marvel  of  tapping  the  reservoir  of 
ether,  or  whatever  it  is  in  which  the 
magnetic  pulsations  reside,  a  privil- 
ege of  every  school  boy.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  man's  activities 
as  spoken  into  the  ether  becomes 
now  the  property  of  every  shut-in 
who  cares  to  reach  out  for  it.  To  the 
blind,  especially  to  him  who  lives  re- 
mote from  great  centers  or  is  in  any 
other  sense  shut  in,  the  radio  is  prov- 
ing a  source  of  entertainment,  infor- 
mation, enjoyment  and  profit.  One 
hesitates  to  prophesy  what  more  it 
may  mean  to  him  in  the  days  to  come. 

THE   OPTOPHONE 

The  optophone  as  a  useful  instni- 
ment  may  be  soon  achieved.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  evidences  of 
man's  inherent  nobleness  is  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  to  the  handicapped 
shown  by  "hard  boiled"  business.  Not 
once  but  several  times  have  I  been 
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told  by  men  making  new  machines  for 
business  purposes  of  their  discovery 
of  some  new  apphance  which  they 
deemed  possible  of  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  Such  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  is  exhibited  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  A.  Russell  Bond,  Secretary  of 
the  Federated  Engineers  Develop- 
ment Corporation  now  studying  and 
seeking  to  perfect  the  optophone: 
"We  do  not  expect  to  receive  any 
commercial  return  from  the  opto- 
phone, but  will  feel  amply  repaid  if 
we  can  succeed  in  introducing  this 
machine  among  the  blind  of  this 
country,  and  give  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  read  literature  which  heretofore 
has  been  closed  to  them."  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1915  at  the  Berkeley  meet- 
ing had  the  opportunity^  to  test  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  machine  for  turning 
the  black  and  white  page  into  a  sound- 
ing medium.  Extraordinary  concep- 
tion! The  knowledge  that  selenium 
crystals  have  the  power  to  make  light 
waves  audible  has  been  possessed  by 
scientists  for  a  long  time.  But  not 
until  now  has  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  been  rendered  serviceable. 
At  Jersey  City  for  ten  months  a  pa- 
tient effort  to  perfect  the  machine 
which  utilizes  the  principle  has  been 
going  forward.  Miss  Margaret  Ho- 
gan,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  of  Barnard  College,  was  engaged 
by  the  company  to  operate  it.  Some 
simplifications  have  been  made  in  the 
instrument;  the  sounds  given  off  by 
it  are  amplified  so  as  to  make  them 
more  readily  discernible  and  now  a 
blind  woman  reads  from  the  novel  of 
the  day  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
words  a  minute. 

The  optophone  has  no  practical 
value  to  the  sighted  that  I  know  of. 
It  is  of  use  only  to  the  blind.  What 
its  future  will  be  no  one  can  foretell. 
It  is  not  wise  to  deem  it  only  a  passing 
wonder.  Some  of  us  can  recall  with- 
out much  effort  the  first  telephone — 
which  was  pronounced  a  mere  toy, 
the    first    phonograph — which    was 


looked  upon  as  a  marvel  but  not  im- 
portant, the  first  typewriting  ma- 
chine— which  was  not  expected  ever 
to  become  a  commercial  necessity. 
Let  us  hope  these  new  inventions 
which  interrupt  the  ether  in  ways  to 
bring  the  world  to  our  ears  may  prove 
a  real  boon  to  the  sightless. 

SOME  ADVANCE  STEPS— DUAL 
SCHOOLS   PASSING 

For  many  years  educators  of  the 
blind  have  urgently  sought  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  brought  together  for  school- 
ing into  institutions  established  by 
the  states  to  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate education  of  these  handicapped 
persons.  In  this  country  public  opin- 
ion conceives  it  the  State's  duty  to 
educate  the  deaf,  and  the  blind.  As  a 
measure  of  economy  in  administra- 
tion, perhaps,  and  sometimes  from  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  unwisdom 
of  putting  the  deaf  and  the  blind  into 
close  association,  "dual"  schools  have 
been  established.  (Indeed,  one  state 
formerly  maintained  an  institution 
for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble^ 
minded !  A  most  unfortunate  group- 
ing, especially  for  the  blind,  who  suf- 
fer most  in  any  combination).  Re- 
cently, in  1921  and  1922,  California 
and  Virginia  have  taken  definite  steps 
to  withdraw  the  blind  children  into 
separate  establishments,  West  Vir- 
ginia, too,  having  made  some  progress 
in  this  line  in  the  previous  biennium. 
Actual  physical  separation  still  waits 
in  each  case  on  building  operations. 

Gradually  the  public  mind  accepts 
the  truth  that  these  are  not  "asy- 
lums." Even  yet  the  pioneer  schools 
for  the  blind,  encumbered  by  names 
which  have  for  many  people  a  signifi- 
cance only  of  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  dependent  or  defective — Per- 
kins Institution,  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  until  recently  the  New 
York  Institution — labor  through  their 
directors  to  overcome  the  public  mis- 
apprehension and  to  emphasize  the 
exclusively  scholastic  character  of 
these  schools.    The  policy  of  choosing 
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as  superintendents  men  who  have 
their  training-  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  rather  than  in  pohtics  is  be- 
ing followed  much  more  than  in  the 
old  days  when,  as  Dr.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  says,  "superannuated  clergy- 
men, unsuccessful  business  men,  and 
hungry  politicians  filled  these  respon- 
sible places." 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  A  PEDAGOGY 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Education  of  the  blind  is  a  highly 
specialized  process,  full  of  its  own 
special  difficulties  and  problems,  as  a 
former  president  of  this  Association 
pointed  out  in  that  admirable  address 
at  Halifax.  We  are  seeking  to  make 
its  working  out  a  problem  of  thought- 
ful consideration  rather  than  a  hap- 
hazard meeting  of  varying  conditions. 
The  Efficiency  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation has  for  its  problsm  the  for- 
mulation of  a  body  of  principles  and 
methods  that  may  be  proclaimed  an 
acceptable  pedagogy  for  the  blind. 
Some  steps,  rather  short,  I  fear,  in 
this  direction  have  been  taken  since 
1920.  A  notable  efltort  to  satisfy  a 
long  felt  need  for  some  sort  of  pre- 
paration of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  for  home  training  of  the 
blind,  begun  in  Brooklyn  "several 
years  ago  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  resulted  in  a  half-year 
course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Education  in  the  first  half 
of  the  scholastic  year  1920-1921,  re- 
peated in  part  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Spring  of  1921, 
and  the  offering  of  a  six-weeks'  course 
by  Columbia  University  in  the  sum- 
mer school  in  1921  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind.  In  the  meantime,  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
instigated  thereto  by  Supt.  Wampler, 
announced  as  part  of  its  summer  ses- 
sion of  1921  a  course  of  instmction 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Each  of 
these  was  in  varying  degree  a  suc- 
cess. With  the  co-operation  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  personal  de- 
votion   of    Mr.    Allen    the    Harvard 


Graduate  School  maintained  a  course 
of  academic  training  in  teaching  the 
blind  for  the  half-year  ended  January, 
1922.  It  has  announced  the  continu- 
ance of  this  course  for  1922-23.  Pea- 
body  Summer  School  continues  to  of- 
fer to  teachers  of  the  blind  a  six- 
weeks'  study  of  principles  and  me- 
thods in  their  M^ork.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity again  offers  a  summer  ses- 
sion's course  for  Home  Teachers  and 
adds  a  course  for  Sight  Conservation 
Teachers. 

We  must  all  of  us,  if  we  are  candid, 
confess  that  we  have  too  little  knowl- 
edge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  our 
work  including  its  history,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  practice.  It  would  be  a 
fhie  thing  if  out  of  all  these  begin- 
nings we  might  develop  more  of  a 
professional  standing  for  teachers  of 
the  sightless. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
ADDITION 
The  Kentucky  Legislature  heart- 
ened the  educational  forces  devoted 
to  training  the  young  blind  when  it 
generously  provided  funds  for  en- 
larging the  plant  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This 
action  was  taken,  too,  when  other  ap- 
propriations for  state  interests  were 
scaled  down  or  refused  and  thanks  of 
the  profession  are  due  to  Kentucky 
for  thus  fostering  this  establishment 
of  national  usefulness.  Credit  for  se- 
curing this  generous  treatment  must 
be  given  to  Miss  Mei'win,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Printing  House,  and 
to  the  local  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Louisville. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Writing  the  history  of  the  bienni- 
um  the  chronicler  of  events  must  give 
prominent  place  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Long  dreamed  of  as  a  desir- 
able means  of  promoting  all  the  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  sightless,  it 
found  consummation  in  the  creative 
act  of  our  fellow  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
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the  Blind,  at  its  meeting  in  Vinton, 
June,  1921.  Planned  most  compre- 
hensively in  the  brain  of  the  presi- 
dent of  that  association,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer,  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  proposed  Foundation  was  sub- 
jected to  the  friendly  scrutiny  and 
constructive  criticism  of  a  large  com- 
mittee and  presented  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  was  enthusiastically  adopted  at 
the  end  of  long  and  careful  consider- 
ation and  debate.  One  of  its  high  pur- 
poses is  to  foster  every  form  of  edu- 
cational endeavor  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  its  aims  will  so  appeal 
to  the  members  of  this  organization 
that  we  may  at  this  session  vote  our 
cordial  support.  The  Foundation  thus 
born,  sprung  from  a  community  of 
needs  and  interests,  planned  to  serve 
all  the  workers  in  every  field  of  ser- 
vice to  the  sightless,  deserves,  and  we 
confidently  expect  it  will  achieve,  a 
position  of  influence  and  great  useful- 
ness.   

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to — 

A   CERTAIN  TREND   IN   EDUCATION 

PROCEEDING  OUT  OF  THE  GREAT 

WAR'S  INFLUENCE 

We  are  feeling  the  eflfects  of  the 
war  in  the  adolescent  conception  of 
the  usefulness  of  an  education.  Uncle 
Sam  led  all  young  men  to  believe  that 
an  education  was  worth  while  by  fos- 
tering the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  at  a  great  variety  of  colleges. 
Never  before  had  our  government  set 
such  a  seal  of  approval  on  higher  edu- 
cation. To  be  a  leader  you  must  have 
a  developed  mind,  said  Uncle  Sam. 
Many  a  youth,  who  never  before  seri- 
ously considered  going  to  college, 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be  a 
good  thing  in  peace  time  to  have  a 
trained  mind  if  it  was  so  very  useful 
for  war  time  leadership.  That  is,  we 
note  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  called 
attention  to  the  man  who  could  do 
things — the  supreme  example  a  Hoov- 
er, the  man  who  had  an  opportunity 
and  seized  it.     A  whole  host  of  dol- 


lar-a-year  men,  captains  of  industry, 
came  forward  to  serve  the  need,  some 
with  great  success,  and  some  indiffer- 
ently. The  old,  old  controversy  was 
once  more  set  going  whether  the 
training  of  the  higher  schools  was  an 
asset  or  a  liability  in  the  attainment 
of  business  success.  A  new  sort  of 
mental  test  for  applicants  at  the  la- 
boratory of  a  scientific  worker  set  all 
the  nation's  tongues  to  wagging. 
Edison's  right  to  choose  his  helpers 
in  his  own  way  was  liberally  criti- 
cized. Is  knowledge  the  more  impor- 
tant or  is  power  to  think?  On  one's 
answer  depends  the  shaping  of  the 
program  of  educating  the  youth. 

HAVE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FAILED? 
Once  more,  the  war  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  turning  popular  at- 
tention to  popular  education  and  not- 
ing its  so-called  failures.  We  have 
been  reading  and  hearing  much  criti- 
cism of  our  educational  systems,  par- 
ticularly since  scientific  mental  test- 
ing applied  to  our  boys  who  were 
candidates  for  war  service  revealed 
startling  facts.  We  were  still  a  boast- 
ful people,  as  when  Dickens  visited 
us  so  now,  and  of  all  our  boasts  none 
was  more  confident  than  that  about 
our  universal  education.  To  our  dis- 
may we  have  learned  that  illiteracy  is 
shockingly  common  and  widespread. 
Hence,  an  avalanche  of  editorial  and 
other  explanation.  Criticism  of  me- 
thod, of  purpose,  of  program,  of  con- 
tent of  courses  has  been  caustic  and 
on  the  whole  destructive.  We  can 
bear  with  equanimity,  perhaps,  at 
least  with  patience,  such  criticism 
when  it  issues  from  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  among  us — those  of  our 
own  profession ;  we  excusably  see  red 
when  such  criticism  is  voiced  by  ig- 
noramuses, men  of  business  or  jour- 
nalism or  whatever,  eminent  in  their 
fields  but  ignorant  of  the  principles 
and  the  methods  of  education.  Every- 
one, however,  deems  himself  compe- 
tent to  pass  final  judgment  on  such  a 
simple  matter  as  teaching  children. 
And  they  damn  the  schools  and  pill- 
ory the  schoolmasters  because,  for- 
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sooth,  the  schools  and  their  masters 
have  not  been   able   to   inspire   the 
youth  with  a  love  for  knowledge  that 
would  attract  hirn  and  hold  him  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  educate  him,  while 
these  same  critics  are  all  the  while 
holding  before  him  by  example  and 
precept  a  view  of  life's  values  that 
make  a  true  education  seem  needless. 
There  has  grown  up  among  us,  all  un- 
consciously to  some,  a  materialistic 
view  of  life  which  has  made  of  the 
school  a  mere  detention  camp  of  child- 
hood, the  teachers  to  be  looked  upon 
less  as  the  inspired  guides  of  future 
effective  citizens  of  an  intelligent  de- 
mocracy than  as  caretakers  in  busi- 
ness or  bridge  hours  and  crammers  of 
sufficient    knowledge    to    render    the 
youth  keen  to  make  his  way,  meaning 
to  get  to  earning  money  as  quickly 
and  capably  as  possible.  For  the  more 
advanced  portion  of  our  people,  ad- 
vanced in  the  social  scale,  that  is,  this 
meant  something  a  bit  more  compre- 
hensive than  it  meant  for  the  child  of 
the  artisan  or  the  ordinary  toiler  be 
he  native  or  immigrant.    But  the  un- 
derlying desire  and  expectation  were 
the  same.     Chasing  material  gains, 
what  wonder  if  we  lost  vision  and 
were  willing  to  look  on  man  as  part 
of  the  machine  and  even  children  as 
means  of  exploiting  success — the  suc- 
cess of  mere  wealth  ?    I  do  not  mean 
here  to  set  up  a  defense  of  our  schools 
and  teachers,  merely  to  point  out  the 
fact  of  the  critical  attitude  of  many 
of  the  public  and  call  your  attention 
to  an  interesting  anomaly. 

WANTED:     A  CHANCE  TO  SECURE 
DISCIPLINE 

Curiously  enough,  while  men  damn 
the  schools  and  lampoon  the  educa- 
tors the  young  people  flock  to  the 
seats  of  learning  and  overwhelm  the 
staff'  of  instructors  and  the  physical 
accommodations.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  crowded,  and, 
most  striking  anomaly  of  all,  the  col- 
leges are  inventing  new  means  of 
testing  candidates  and  erecting  new 
and  higher  barriers  to  keep  out  the 
hungry  horde  of  young  people,  who. 


hearing  the  destructive  criticism  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  warnings  of  great 
captains  of  industry  or  invention  that 
education  of  a  formal  nature  is  not  to 
be  compared  for  the  attainment  of 
material  success  with  the  schooling  of 
experience,  yet  flock  to  the  academic 
shades  to  subject  themselves  to  four 
or  more  years  of  semi-monastic  life. 
What  does  it  mean?  I  think  that 
somehow  the  great  common  sense  of 
the  people  and  the  observant  minds 
of  the  youth  put  faith  in  the  principle 
that  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind  is 
worth  to  its  possessor  all  that  it  costs. 

"THE  LIFE  IS  MORE  THAN  MEAT" 

All  this  affects  us  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  though  not  so  manifestly  as 
it  does  the  college  people.  The  more 
we  can  induce  our  students  and  their 
parents  to  seek  after  a  training  of 
mind  and  spirit,  the  developing  of 
power  rather  than  facility,  the  better 
will  our  end  results  be.  We  shall  al- 
ways hear,  "I  don't  want  to  study  al- 
gebra, it  will  never  be  any  use  to  me," 
or  "I  don't  care  if  my  boy  ain't  no 
scholar  so  you  learn  him  something 
he  kin  do."  Let  the  educators  hark 
back  to  a  more  noble  aim,  to  help  the 
youth  to  realize  his  best  self,  to  love 
knowledge,  to  seek  after  truth,  to  en- 
joy the  thrill  that  comes  to  him  who 
can  think  and  feel  with  great  souls — 
in  short,  to  exalt  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  material.  Of  course,  there  is 
one's  living  to  make,  but  life  should 
have  its  aspirations  for  more  than 
meat  and  movies,  its  capacities  for 
satisfactions  higher  than  those  of 
mere  animal  existence  and  trivial 
amusement.  Let  our  ambition  be  to 
help  our  pupils  to  love  the  best,  to  live 
unselfishly,  to  scorn  all  meanness,  to 
care  for  truth  and  beauty.  And  this 
sort  of  ideal  can  be  carried  into  the 
work  of  the  class  in  arithmetic  and  in 
geography,  in  sewing  and  in  music, 
on  to  the  playground  and  into  every 
Dart  of  the  learner's  life.  A  writer 
for  a  Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
section,  sympathetically  considering 
the  condition  of  the  sightless  and  of- 
fering a  kind  of  solace,  held  out  as  its 
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high  aim  "to  help  this  afflicted  human 
being  to  get  away  from  his  own  eter- 
nal society  and  mingle  with  the  world 
of  fun."  Perhaps  it  might  be  man- 
aged rather  to  develop  a  kind  of  per- 
sonality that  would  not  grow  too 
quickly  wearied  of  his  own  society  be- 
cause conscious,  yet  humbly  withal, 
of  his  own  real  worth. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  day  in  the 
minds  of  parents  and  pupils  is  to  have 
a  better  opinion  than  formerly  of  the 
value  to  its  possessor  of  a  formal  edu- 
cation, how  is  the  attitude  of  teachers 
affected  ?  We,  too,  had  been  influenced 
by  the  materialistic  philosophy. 
"Learn  to  do  by  doing"  shouldered 
aside  a  kind  of  mental  training  which 
made  more  of  the  power  to  think.  Go- 
ing a  little  farther,  "do  what  you  like 
to  do"  was  chosen  by  many  teachers 
to  guide  pupils  toward  attainment  in- 
stead of  a  sterner  and  less  pleasing 
setting  of  tasks  to  be  done  whether 
or  no.  As  a  result  of  adopting  these 
tenets  facility  of  a  sort  and  one  sided 
development  took  the  place  of  well 
rounded  mentality  with  a  certain 
toughness  of  fiber  much  needed  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  right  living. 

More  important  still  than  power  to 
think  clearly  and  to  grapple  life's 
problems  without  fear  or  flinching  is 
the  capacity  to  feel  deeply.  Training 
the  emotions  has  not  been  as  much  a 
part  of  our  task  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Consequently  we  have  observed 
among  our  people  in  all  the  evidences 
of  their  emotional  life  a  certain 
frothiness  or  lightness  that  has  given 
the  thoughtful  great  anxiety.  Liter- 
ature and  history  must  again  as  in 
the  rather  distant  past,  arouse  enthu- 
siasms and  create  high  emulations  if 
this  power  of  feeling  deeply  is  to  be 
more  adequately  exercised  and 
trained. 

MATERIALISM  IN  EDUCATION 
DISCREDITED 

What  I  mean  to  set  forth  is  that 
educators  need  to  take  the  spiritual 
view  of  our  work.  Our  pupils  are  of 
necessity  bound  to  live  a  life  of  con- 


templation. Let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
life  within  is  not  a  barren  waste  of 
things  lacking  meaning.  Recently 
some  prophets  of  our  cult  have  set 
forth  the  need  of  practical  education 
and  have  despised  the  teachings  of 
religion  and  neglected  its  exercise. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  indeed  a  far 
cry  from  the  practices  of  our  for- 
bears who  deemed  it  most  desirable 
for  those  who  must  live  with  them- 
selves a  great  deal  that  they  learn 
the  lessons  of  right  living  from  the 
Book  of  books  and  from  the  lips  and 
examples  of  men  of  piety.  For  my 
part  I  would  join  the  company  of 
the  reverent  and,  while  not  a  teach- 
er of  dogma,  and  properly  so,  would 
seek  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  an  ethic 
based  upon  no  utilitarian  philosophy 
of  eat-drink-and-be-merry  but  the 
ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Golden  Rule. 

As  we  get  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  World  War  and  can  study 
more  calmly  its  effects  and  its  lessons 
we  are  being  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  world  is  in 
reliance  upon  spiritual  forces  and  sub- 
ordinating the  material.  This  is  the 
war's  greatest  lesson.  Time  was  when 
we  thought  to  adopt  the  German 
philosophy  of  education  was  to  find 
the  way  to  supreme  excellence.  And 
we  chose  Herbart  as  our  prophet 
rather  than  Hegel!  We  have  sadly 
learned  that  a  materialistic  philoso- 
phy of  education  leads  to  catastrophe. 
To  attain  only  efficiency  by  whatever 
means,  that  is  not  the  law  of  highest 
human  development.  To  reach  the 
best  human  development  we  must 
love  beauty  and  truth,  we  must  also 
mind  the  things  of  others. 

So  much  of  our  school  training  has 
been  self-centered,  and  none  more 
than  that  provided  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  that  it  needs  to  be  said 
again  and  again,  let  us  seek  to  de- 
velop in  the  young  an  increasing  en- 
thusiasm of  service  rather  than  self- 
aggrandizement,  a  greater  desire  to 
minister  rather  than  to  be  ministered 
unto. 
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Thoughtful  clergymen  whose  house 
of  promise  crashed  in  the  world  cat- 
astrophe, who  looked  in  consternation 
upon  the  reversion  of  humanity  to 
arts  of  savagery  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  world  worse  than  topsy- 
turvy, are  calling  attention  with  a  new 
and  confident  earnestness  to  what 
seems  the  only  hope  of  the  world,  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  life.  What 
shall  it  profit  if  one  gain  the  world 
and  lose  his  soul?  So  the  preaching 
we  hear,  while  not  lacking  any  of  the 
social  significance  which  of  late  has 
so  informed  the  messages  of  our  re- 
ligious leaders,  no  longer  puts  reliance 


so  implicitly  on  material  manifesta- 
tions of  religiosity  but  calls  our  minds 
back  to  contemplation  of  great  spirit- 
ual laws  of  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  trend  of  thought 
in  this  world  of  ours  now  struggling 
back  from  a  welter  of  savage  bestial- 
ity, shameful  to  our  civilization,  this 
is  the  trend  in  religion  and  in  educa- 
tion :  to  place  once  more  the  emphasis 
where  it  rightly  belongs  on  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  having  been  taught  full 
poignantly  that  the  material  satisfac- 
tions can  not  for  man  compare  in 
worth  with  the  spiritual  satisfactions. 


LEADING  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  VISION 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  G.  F.  OLIPHANT 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia 


When  I  accepted  the  assignment  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  "Lead- 
ing the  Bhnd  Into  the  World  of  Vis- 
ion," I  was  suffering  from  mental  ab- 
erration, or  retarded  cerebration  or 
whatever  other  euphonious  phrase 
may  be  used  to  give  temporary  re- 
■  spectability  to  f  eeble-mindedness. 
But  when  a  blue-grass  lady  asks  a 
cracker  gentleman  to  do  anything, 
the  request  becomes  not  simply  a 
command, — it  is  a  decree.  So  when 
Miss  Merwin,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  notified  me  as  to  what 
I  was  expected  to  do,  I  said  "certain- 
ly," without  stopping  to  consider  my 
subject.  Now  in  my  saner  moments 
I  realize  that  I  have  drawn  a  subject 
for  an  encyclopedia  instead  of  a  paper. 
It  must  have  been  selected  from  the 
list  of  graduation  essays  at  some 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  so  sublime- 
ly pretentious  and  delightfully  vague. 
"The  whole  world  is  before  me  where 
to  choose,  and  Providence  my  guide." 
It  would  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  to  have  had  such  a  subject 
for  my  first  paper  before  this  conven- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  I  could  have 
used  up  a  lot  of  language  in  eloquent 
fashion,  for  I  would  not  have  been 
embarrassed  either  by  facts  or  infor- 
mation.    The   truth  is   that   I   have 


about  used  up  my  stock  of  raw  mater- 
ial on  previous  occasions.  During  my 
connection  with  this  Association  I 
have  served  the  following  menu : 

1.  Should  Blind  Children  Attend 
Public  Schools  with  Seeing  Chil- 
dren ? 

2.  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Those  of 
Our  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Show 
Ability  in  Literature  and  Music? 

3.  The  School  Curriculum — Should 
We  Aim  to  Follow  That  of  the  Lo- 
cal Public  Schools? 

4.  Principles  Determining  What  a 
Blind  Child  Shall  be  Set  to  Study- 
ing. 

You  can  readily  see  that  all  of  these 
subjects  are  based  fundamentally  on 
the  idea  of  restoring  the  blind  to  the 
world  of  the  sighted, — whether  by 
leading  or  driving.  When  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  larder  are  pretty  well 
exhausted,  the  next  thing  is  hash, 
made  up  of  a  little  of  all  the  provis- 
ions we  once  had  in  store.  You  need 
not  be  surprised  if  you  get  a  paper 
somewhat  like  the  country  minister's 
sermon,  who,  because  he  gets  to 
preach  only  once  a  month  to  his  con- 
gregation, and  is  zealous  to  "declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  covers 
everything  from  the  birth  of  Adam  to 
the  death  of  the  devil. 
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Naturally,  those  who  lead  the  blind 
should  have  our  earnest  considera- 
tion. A  negro  was  exhibiting  his  dog- 
on  the  streets,  making  him  do  some 
very  clever  tricks.  A  white  man  driv- 
ing by  stopped  to  see  the  show.  After 
watching  the  dog  for  a  few  moments 
he  said,  "Look  here,  boy,  how  did  you 
manage  to  train  that  dog  so  well?  I 
have  a  dog  of  the  same  breed,  and  I 
can't  make  him  do  a  thing."  The 
negro  very  earnestly  repHed:  "Well, 
boss,  the  fust  thing  in  teaching  a 
dog  is  you  must  know  more  than  the 
dog." 

When  I  attended  the  first  Conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  I  was  consider- 
ably puzzled  over  the  reception  I  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
older  Superintendents.  They  were 
not  discourteous,  but  had  the  air  of 
men  too  busy  to  waste  much  time  in 
discussing  my  problems.  After  a 
year  or  two  I  understood.  As  other 
new  men  came  into  the  work,  the  re- 
mark would  frequently  be  made,  "He 
is  a  political  appointee.  No  use  to 
waste  time  on  him.  He  won't  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two."  At  that 
time,  it  was  notorious  that  many  Sup- 
erintendents had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience either  in  school  work  or  in- 
stitution work. 

One  new  superintendent  when 
asked  why  he  entered  the  work  for 
the  blind, — naively  replied:  "The  gov- 
ernor owed  me  a  job,  and  this  was  the 
best  he  had  to  give."  In  the  quality 
of  superintendents,  and  even  more  in 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  since 
I  entered  the  work.  I  desire  to  regis- 
ter here  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  help  I  have  received  from  other 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  not 
merely  in  a  general  way  from  papers 
and  discussions,  but  in  more  specific 
help  through  definite  counsel  as  to  my 
individual  problems.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  desire  to  register  my  sense  of 
personal  obligation  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen, 
of  Perkins.  For  years  he  has  served 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  that  is  best 
in  work  for  the  blind. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  to  those  new 
in  the  work  that  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  from  these  conventions  is  not 
usually  its  papers  or  formal  sessions, 
but  its  infomial  gatherings  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  special  problems 
and  the  personal  contact  with  the 
great  spirits  of  the  profession. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  less  and  less  politics  plays  a  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  staff  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  although  by  death  and 
resignation  the  turn-over  in  the  pro- 
fession is  distressingly  large.  At 
every  convention  some  familiar  face 
is  missing.  Fortunately  the  Georgia 
school  has  never  been  a  pawn  in  state 
politics.  From  its  foundation  it  has 
had  a  self-perpetuating  board,  elected 
for  life  and  serving  without  pay.  It 
has  the  only  self-perpetuating  board 
I  know  of  in  a  state  institution. 

It  is  logical  that  I  should  discuss 
my  subject  for  the  most  part  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  schools.  In  these 
schools  must  be  done  much  of  the 
work  of  leading  the  blind  into  the 
world  of  vision.  Taking  the  subject 
literally,  it  is  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  oculist,  rather  than  the 
teacher.  If  a  person  has  never  seen 
and  can  never  see,  leading  him  into 
the  world  of  vision  is  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  many  important  respects 
he  can  never  be  led  into  the  world 
where  seeing  people  "live,  move  and 
have  their  being."  I  am  satisfied  that 
for  people  who  have  always  been  total- 
ly blind  there  is  a  distinct  psychology. 
They  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions in  most  instances,  but  their  me- 
thod of  approach  and  the  path  they 
travel  are  in  many  cases  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Seeing  people  visualize,  while 
blind  people  tactualize,  if  I  may  coin 
a  word.  This  makes  it  desirable  even 
more  than  in  the  seeing  schools  that 
instruction  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  individual  and*  that  this  instimc- 
tion  as  to  methods  and  subject  matter 
should  be  based  on  a  special  study  of 
the  individual  taught.  Let  us  ap- 
proach our  work  with  proper  humility 
of  spirit  and  not  have  too  much  to  say 
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about  "defectives,"  for  we  are  all  de- 
fectives. A  lecturer  chose  as  the  sub- 
ject for  one  of  his  lectures,  "All  Men 
Are  Liars."  His  tickets  read,  "All 
men  are  liars ;  by  a  liar.  Admit  one." 
So  a  lecturer  on  Defectives,  might 
have  his  admission  tickets  read  "De- 
fectives by  a  Defective.  Admit  One." 
Nearly  all  of  us  have  special  defects 
as  compared  with  that  mythical  per- 
son "the  average  man,"  who  is  the 
god  of  the  professional  statistican. 
But  judged  by  the  possible  range  of 
consciousness  as  imparted  by  vibra- 
tions ;  (our  principal  source  of  knowl- 
edge), we  are  amazingly  defecti\e. 
Omitting  substances  in  actual  contact 
with  our  bodies,  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  is  limited  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  of  vibrations  to  hearing, 
covering  from  16  to  about  38,000  vi- 
brations per  second.  Then  there  is  an 
enormous  gap  reaching  up  to  nearly 
400  trillions  per  second,  then  a  narrow 
band  between  about  400  trillion  and 
760  trillions  per  second,  to  which  our 
eyes  are  sensitive  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision  and  color.  Beyond 
760  trillions  on  and  on  to  infinity  we 
have  no  form  of  consciousness  to  re- 
spond to  vibrating  stimulus.  What 
kind  of  world  would  we  live  in  if  our 
ears  instead  of  stopping  at  38,000  ex- 
tended on  to  the  millions  or  billions 
of  vibrations  per  second  ?  Or  suppose 
the  consciousness  received  through 
the  eye  extended  upward  into  the 
ultra  violet.  Surely  the  world  would 
he.  such  as  we  can  not  now  imagine, 
but  at  least  we  can  imagine  some  very 
interesting  possibilities.  Yet  millions 
of  people  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  organs  respon- 
sive to  this  broad  expanse  of  stimu- 
lus, vastly  broader  than  that  in  which 
we  see  and  hear, — live  happy  and  sat- 
isfying lives,  careless  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  vast  area  of  sound  in  which 
they  cannot  hear  and  a  vaster  stretch 
of  ether  vibrations  which  do  not  effect 
their  eyes,  but  ripple  against  our 
bodies  and  literally  through  them  as 
X-rays,  magnetic  and  electric  waves, 
radio  waves,  and  nobody  knows  what 


else,  and  no  organ  of  our  bodies  re- 
sponds to  their  stimulus.  This  is  the 
age  of  electricity  but  we  have  no  phy- 
sical sense  responsive  to  electricity  as 
electricity.  It  must  be  transformed 
into  something  else  before  we  can  dis- 
cover its  presence.  In  spite  of  our 
amazingly  defective  consciousness, 
most  of  us  are  very  glad  to  be  alive, 
and  we  believe  further  that  we  prob- 
ably have  all  the  consciousness  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  lessons  and  perform 
the  duties  which  life  assigns  us. 
In  some  persons  the  group  of  low  fre- 
quency vibrations  produce  no  sensa- 
tion. They  are  deaf.  Others  are  in- 
sensible to  the  group  of  high  fre- 
quency vibrations.  They  are  blind. 
If  these  defects  are  not  caused  until 
late  in  life,  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment is  one  of  economics,  rather  than 
education.  But  if  a  little  child  comes 
into  the  world  sightless,  and  without 
any  possibility  of  sight,  he  may  be 
sent  to  our  schools,  for  what?  Unless 
we  have  a  rather  clear  idea  of  what  is 
intended,  v/e  are  not  likely  to  blunder 
in  our  methods  but  misinterpret  re- 
sults. 

What  do  we  intend  to  do  for  this 
child  committed  to  our  care?  Lead 
him  into  the  world  of  vision  ?  It  can 
not  be  done  literally.  He  will  never 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
world  of  vision  as  seeing  people  have 
it.  He  can  never  even  guess  what 
color  or  perspective  is.  In  numerous 
ways  his  conception  of  the  physical 
world  must  be  different  from  that  of 
seeing  people.  According  to  our  re- 
ports, our  business  would  appear  to 
be  to  teach  this  blind  child  to  care 
for  his  body,  to  maintain  it  in  health, 
to  learn  language,  how  to  read  and 
write  and  work  and  play,  and  do  nu- 
merous other  things  which  are  called 
by  the  same  name  as  similar  activities 
in  the  seeing  schools,  and  in  most 
cases  produce  apparently  the  same  re- 
sults. Suppose  that  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  we  have  landed  our 
boy  in  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by 
the  "world  of  vision."  That  is  to  say, 
he  knows  his  way  about  and  can  earn 
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enough  to  pay  his  board  bill,  and  get 
along  very  nicely  with  seeing  people. 
Are  all  the  people  in  this  world  of 
vision  good,  and  wise,  and  happy? 
Certainly  not.  Among  them  are  ani- 
mals fiercer  than  tigers,  more  brutish 
than  swine, — so  unhappy  that  they  go 
mad,  and  destroy  themselves  and  each 
other.  There  are  others  for  whom 
angels  are  not  considered  too  good  to 
be  ministering  servants.  So  getting 
into  the  world  of  vision  does  not  ne- 
cessarily make  life  successful  or  de- 
sirable. It  only  gives  one  a  chance 
to  live, — a  trial  at  living,  to  see 
whether  one  likes  it  well  enough  and 
is  sufficiently  successful  to  take  it  as 
a  permanent  job. 

Successful  life  for  man  consists  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he 
possesseth,  nor  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  doeth,  but  in  the  kind 
of  being  he  becomes, — the  qualities  of 
soul  he  possesses  as  a  reaction  from 
the  routine  of  his  every  day  life.  The 
fruits  of  the  spirit  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  self-con- 
trol. If  by  "leading  the  blind  into  the 
world  of  vision,"  we  mean  the  world 
of  spiritual  vision,  the  world  in  which 
we  learn  real  values,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible and  the  thing  most  to  be  desired. 
It  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
the  eternal  things  of  life,  and  those 
that  perish  with  the  using.  Religion 
at  its  best  is  the  process  by  which  a 
man  makes  himself  a  permanent  part 
of  the  universe.  How  may  it  be  done  ? 
Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Since  time  be- 
gan men  have  been  busy  discussing 
the  questions  "What  is  life"  and 
"How  can  I  make  the  most  of  it."  The 
old  myth  of  the  sphinx  contained  a 
great  truth.  Hard  by  the  path  each 
of  us  must  travel,  stands  life,  the  in- 
scrutible  sphinx,  and  propounds  to  us 
three  riddles:  Who  are  you?  Whence 
do  you  come?  Whither  do  you  go? 
If  we  can  not  find  the  answer  the 
sphinx  eats  us.  We  are  all  trying  to 
solve  those  riddles,  and  by  the  time 
we  have  solved  them  even  partially 
our  mouths  are  stopped  with  a  clod 


so  that  we  can  not  pass  the  answer  on 
to  those  that  come  after.  Whole 
libraries  have  been  written  to  tell  us 
how  we  must  live  and  why,  and  the 
printing  presses  still  go  merrily  on 
turning  out  more.  From  age  to  age 
the  world's  great  prophets  and  teach- 
ers re-echo  the  cry,  "They  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not 
neither  do  they  understand." 

In  the  papers  read  at  Pittsburg  and 
at  Colorado  Springs  I  have  set  forth 
my  philosophy  of  life.  Neither  the 
time  at  my  command  nor  the  occasion 
warrants  my  repeating  it  here.  It 
would  probably  be  as  unlikely  to  fit 
you  as  my  coat. 

Pedagogically,  as  well  as  biologic- 
ally, within  limits,  everything  brings 
forth  after  its  kind.  As  is  the  teach- 
er, so  is  the  school.  If  in  our  schools 
are  men  and  women  possessing  the 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  information, 
we  wish  the  children  to  have,  they 
will  probably  obtain  both  provided 
those  qualities  are  made  lovable.  If 
you  love  your  pupils  very  sincerely, 
you  will  have  enriched  your  own  life. 
You  will  enrich  their  lives  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  can  get  them  to  love 
you ;  not  for  the  things  you  give  them, 
or  what  you  do  for  them,  but  because 
of  the  desirable  and  admirable  quali- 
ties you  possess.  If  they  come  into 
the  world  of  vision  to  any  purpose,  it 
will  be  because  "ye  are  the  light."  In 
those  who  teach  children,  character  is 
more  important  than  scholarship. 
Not  only  is  it  true  of  good  teachers, 
but  of  bad, — not  only  of  the  great 
Teacher,  but  of  all  teachers,  even 
though  we  touch  only  their  garments 
in  the  surging  crowd,  their  life  flows 
into  us.  The  teacher  is  essentially  the 
life  giver.  "He  is  my  teacher,  who 
more  mature  than  I,  shares  with  me 
his  life." 

In  the  language  of  Carlisle:  The 
soul  of  a  child  does  not  grow  like  a 
vegetable  by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymolgical  compost,  but  like  a 
spirit  by  mysterious  contact  with 
spirit. 

The  Old   Testament  story  of  the 
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prophet  who  warmed  the  dead  child 
to  life  by  the  wannth  of  his  own  body, 
"mouth  upon  his  mouth,  eyes  upon 
his  eyes,  and  hands  upon  his  hands," 
is  the  perpetual  parable  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Stated  in  phraseology 
more  in  accord  with  our  subject,  if 
any  man  enters  into  the  world  of 
spiritual  vision,  it  is  because  he  comes 
into  association  with  some  one  who  is 
light,  even  if  the  ray  be  feeble;  or  he 
must  have  his  blind  spiritual  eyes 
touched  by  some  one  who  is  consci- 
ously both  son  of  man  and  son  of  God. 
Long  since  I  felt  sure  that  from  cer- 
tain schools  for  the  blind  there  must 
go  out  pupils  of  vision,  because  I  felt 
the  influence,  the  sense  of  content- 
ment which  the  men  who  presided 
over  these  institutions  brought  and 
still  bring  to  me.  "O  lole,  how  did 
you  know  that  Hercules  was  a  god?" 
"Because,"  answered  lole,  "I  was  con- 
tent the  moment  my  eyas  fell  on  him. 
When  I  beheld  Theseus,  I  desired  that 
I  might  see  him  offer  battle,  or  at 
least  guide  his  horses  in  the  chariot 
race ;  but  Hercules  did  not  wait  fQr_a 
contest.  He  conquered  whether  he 
stood  or  walked  or  sat,  or  whatever 
thing  he  did." 

Institution  life  needs  men  and 
women  who  can  bring  to  bear  on  their 
associates  the  subtle  influence  of 
their  reserve  strength, — men  and 
women  who  are  strong  and  true  and 
unafraid  of  what  life  may  do  to  them, 
— great  souls  who  "have  warmed 
both  hands  at  Life's  fire,  and  as  the 
evening  draws  on  sit  content  and  un- 
disturbed in  the  mellow  radiance  of 
its  glowing  embers." 

An  institution  is  not  a  good  place 
for  children  to  grow  into  manhood  or 
womanhood.  Human  animals  are  not 
brought  forth  in  litters  but  singly, 
and  normally  grow  up  in  families.  In 
institutions  life  from  the  world  out- 
side is  either  shut  out,  or  only  the 
trivial  and  transient  phases  of  it  are 
admitted.  We  should  make  more 
purposeful  and  definite  use  of  the 
family  life  of  our  pupils,  and  the  life 
of  the   communities  in  which   their 


families  live,  as  a  specific  factor  in 
their  training  for  life  as  our  pupils 
will  have  to  live  it.  For  myself,  I  do 
not  make  any  effort  to  establish  social 
contact  between  our  pupils  and  the 
citj^  of  Macon.  I  insist  as  strongly  as 
I  can  that  they  shall  return  to  their 
homes  during  vacations  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose  to  take  their  full  share 
in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  their 
respective  families  and  communities. 
One  result  is  that  they  learn  to  live 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  most 
likely  to  return  after  leaving  school, 
and  so  far  there  seems  to  be  no  ten- 
dency to  build  up  a  colony  of  blind 
"ne'er-do-wells"  just  outside  the  in- 
stitution grounds.  Such  colonies  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  schools  for  the  blind. 
As  far  as  possible  our  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  look  upon  the  school  or  the 
city  of  Macon  as  home  except  in  a 
temporary  sense  and  for  a  definite 
purpose. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  in  many 
cases  the  family  life  is  bad  and  the 
community  life  not  good.  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  our  pupils  adjust  them- 
selves to  these  conditions  while  we 
have  nine  months  in  v/hich  to  discover 
and  counteract  the  bad  influences  of 
the  three  months'  vacation,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  our  pupils  willing  and 
able  to  combat  these  evil  tendencies? 
It  is  our  business  to  train  our  pupils 
how  to  live  where  they  will  most  like- 
ly have  to  live  after  they  leave  us, 
rather  than  for  life  in  some  Utopia 
which  we  hope  may  be  created  for 
them  by  the  magical  effort  of  some 
wondrous  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
or  by  that  omnipotent  remedy  for  all 
human  ills,  government  aid. 

Bad  environment  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  bad  people.  Something 
good  did  come  out  of  Nazareth.  The 
cleanest  boy  in  speech  and  life  I  ever 
knew  was  a  barkeeper's  son,  who  grew 
up  in  a  barroom,  his  mother  being 
dead,  so  that  the  bar  room  was  the 
only  home  he  had.  Two  of  the  most 
admirable  characters  in  a  town  where 
I  lived  were   a   boy   and   girl  whose 
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father  made  his  living  by  gambhng 
and  made  no  secret  of  that  fact.  If 
human  beings  are  given  a  chance  to 
live  they  will  come  in  contact  with 
good  and  bad  people,  with  darkness 
and  light.  Finally  each  individual 
must  choose  his  companions,  must  se- 
lect his  path  and  walk  in  it.  The  way 
to  life  in  any  large  sense  is  narrow. 
We  do  not  travel  it  abreast  or  in 
groups.  Each  man's  path  is  just  wide 
enough  for  him.  It  is  diffiicult  to  keep 
the  institutions  from  so  circumscrib- 
ing life  as  to  shut  out  its  great  ad- 
ventures,— those  peaks  of  joy  or  sor- 
row,— of  hope  or  despair,  where  the 
soul  discovers  itself, — becomes  sure 
of  itself  and  God.  Institutions  are 
necessary  from  an  economic  stand- 
point but  aside  from  that  they  are  not 
desirable. 

All  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
life  is  full  and  satisfying  for  those 
who  through  the  incidents  of  living 
achieve  self-control,  self-reliance  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  three  elemental 
interests  of  life  are  self-preservation, 
the  sex  instinct  and  altruism ;  or,  the 
right  to  life  and  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  the  right  to  a  home  and 
a  mate  and  the  right  to  serve  others. 

In  state  institutions  we  usually  lay 
supreme  stress  on  the  first  of  these 
instincts  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
two.  Our  institutions  are  supported 
by  taxation  and  we  must  give  the  tax- 
payer some  reason  for  our  existence, 
so  we  tell  him  that  our  pupils  will  be 
self-supporting,  and  in  trying  to  make 
good  our  assertion  we  so  entangle  the 
souls  of  our  pupils  in  the  machinery 
of  making  a  living  that  we  give  scant 
attention  to  the  altruistic  or  the  home 
building  instincts  of  their  natures, 
yet  it  is  just  here  that  many  people 
fail  to  achieve  happy  and  worthy 
lives. 
^  If  we  discuss  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage and  home-building  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  it  is  usually  opposed  so 
violently  that  the  discussion  is  explo- 
sive in  its  energy.  I  believe  that  no 
two  persons  having  the  same  serious 
physical  defect  should  marry,  but  I 


also  believe  that  the  human  heart 
holds  no  hope  which  so  steadies  and 
strengthens  men  and  women  as  the 
hope  of  having  a  home  and  a  family. 
Nothing  so  inspires  youth  to  be  pure 
and  strong  and  noble.  Many  blind 
persons  marry  seeing  people  and  the 
marriages  are  happy  in  every  way. 
So  teaching  as  to  marriage  and  home 
building  should  be  much  the  same  as 
that  given  to  seeing  boys  and  girls. 
Some  people  should  not  marry  at  all, 
others  should  marry  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  while  others  need 
have  little  restriction  save  that  of 
their  own  choice. 

Through  the  experience  of  the 
home  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  joy  of  loving  service  with- 
out which  no  life  can  be  great  or 
good.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  blind 
person,  especially  if  trained  in  an  in- 
stitution, to  be  altruistic  and  unsel- 
fish. So  much  is  done  for  them,  while 
they  do  so  little  for  themselves  or 
each  other. 

As  a  nation  we  are  just  now  rest- 
less and  unhappy.  The  reason  is  not 
hard  to  find.  During  the  world  war 
we  were  happy  and  effiicient  as  long 
as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  deny 
ourselves, — to  give  and  give  again 
and  again, — to  devote  to  the  common 
good  our  substance,  our  sons  and  our- 
selves. As  soon  as  the  strain  was  re- 
moved, the  reaction  carried  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  so  that  now  our  habit- 
ual attitude  is  to  get  all  we  can  and 
give  as  little  as  we  can.  It  seems  that 
we  will  never  learn  that  a  soul  can  not 
be  made  happy  with  things.  .  Only 
the  fool  says:  "Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
We  seem  to  think  that  we  become 
happy  by  trying  to  be  happy, — by 
seeking  happiness. 

"Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower  that  grows 

by  the  paths  of  usefulness. 
Plucked,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hand; 
Passed  by,  it  shall  be  a  fragrance  to  they 

spin't. 
Be  useful  and  be  happy." 

It  has  been  difficult  to  discuss  this 
subject     without     following     paths 
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marked  out  in  my  previous  papers. 
Because  of  prevailing  conditions  I 
have  chosen  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. In  making  life  worth  while, 
neither  the  government  nor  any  other 
agency  can  save  men.  They  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  To  at- 
tain the  world  of  vision  the  law  is  the 
same  for  all,  they  must  have  eyes  to 
see,  and  use  them.  If  they  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  nothing  can  do 


them  permanent  good, — neither  free 
food  nor  free  raiment,  nor  soft  snaps, 
nor  pensions,  nor  homes  without 
money  and  without  price.  For  the 
most  part  these  things  only  produce 
smoke  and  fog  which  distorts  true 
perspective.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  bring  the  light.  If  after  all  men 
will  not  see,  we  may  weep  over  them, 
but  their  house  is  left  unto  them 
desolate. 


RECREATION  AND  PLAY  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH  RUTHERFORD 
Principal  Kindergarten,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


INTRODUCTION 

By  coincidence  your  second  speaker  is 
a  native  Georgian,  a  Texan  by  adop- 
tion. I  read  with  interest  the  topic  of 
the  paper  which  I  shall  have  and  felt 
that  I  would  learn  much  from  the  per- 
son who  was  to  have  it.  Ten  days  a^o 
1  was  notified  by  my  superintendent 
that  I  had  been  given  this  subject  and 
there  was  no  way  to  get  out  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  my  pleasure  to  address  you. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  won- 
derful one.  Science  has  completely 
revolutionized  our  mode  of  living.  In 
every  walk  of  life,  there  is  more  lei- 
sure time  than  in  the  world's  history. 
But  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  the  utilization  of  that  leisure 
time.  Gradually,  however,  educators 
and  business  men  as  well  are  coming 
to  the  realization  that  proper  recre- 
ation and  play  of  the  masses  is  the 
ideal  solution. 

What  is  meant  by  recreation  and 
play?  The  words  seem  synonymous. 
"Recreation  may  be  considered  as 
that  which  takes  place  when  we 
choose  the  activities  in  which  we  wish 
to  engage.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  idleness  for  our  activities  are  di- 
rected in  some  refreshing  channel. 
True  recreation  provides  recuperation 
from  over  work,  preservation  of 
health,  development  of  character  and 
opportunities  for  education  frequently 
denied  in  youth."  Play  has  been 
called  sui-plus  energy.  It  has  been  said 
that  play  is  the  "Language  of  Child- 
hood."    It  is  concerned  with  every- 


thing, emotions,  feelings,  acts, 
thoughts,  imaginings,  etc.  "The  in- 
dividual is  more  completely  revealed 
in  play  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
conversely  play  has  a  greater  shaping 
power  over  the  character  and  nature 
of  man  than  any  activity."  George 
W.  Perkins,  whose  untiring  energy 
made  possible  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic play-grounds  in  the  world,  the  Pal- 
isades Interstate  Park,  says:  "Play 
for  grown  people  is  recreation,  the  re- 
newal of  life— for  children  it  is 
growth,  the  gaining  of  life." 

The  most  obvious  value  of  recre- 
ation to  the  individual  is  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Physical  activities  are 
very  important,  such  as  out  door  and 
indoor  sports  and  games,  to  the  phy- 
sical development  of  persons  whose 
daily  occupation  keep  them  indoors. 
But  character  development  and  edu- 
cational training  are  equally  as  im- 
portant results  of  a  recreation  sys- 
tem. The  value  of  play  through  ac- 
tive recreation  such  as  games,  sports, 
singing,  and  dramatics,  is  that  it  de- 
velops power  of  self-expression,  of  in- 
dividuality, and  of  initiative  and  de- 
cision, which  many  occupations  tend 
to  stifle.  They  provide  a  beneficial  out- 
let to  our  natural  demand  for  play  and 
the  child  learns  to  live  a  clean,  cour- 
ageous, and  generous  life.  In  group 
activities,  he  is  made  happy  and  for- 
gets self. 

The    distinction    between    amuse- 
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ment  and  recreation  should  be  clearly 
understood.  In  order  to  receive  the 
proper  benefits  from  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities, we  must  participate  in  these 
activities  ourselves  and  not  be  mere 
spectators  of  g^ames  played  by  others. 
The  present  mania  for  prize  fights, 
football  and  professional  baseball 
shows  the  tendency  of  recreation  to 
become  passive.  We  are  amused  by 
the  theatre,  vaudeville,  and  moving 
picture  shows,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  us  if  we  could  engage  in  active 
games  and  sports.  For  some  types  of 
workers  whose  occupation  keep  both 
their  minds  and  their  bodies  active 
during  the  day.  passive  recreation 
may  be  most  beneficial,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  people  who  work  under 
other  people's  direction  all  day  need 
in  the  evening  something  more  than 
passive  amusement  which  requires 
nothing  but  reception  on  their  part." 

The  Vv^orld  at  large  regard  blind 
children  as  outside  and  separated 
from  the  ordinary  duties  and  pleas- 
ures of  life  and  do  not  realize  their 
craving  for  knowledge,  amusement, 
recreation,  and  something  to  do.  They 
are  not  unlike  their  seeing  brother. 
To  quote  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  "There 
is  too  much  pity  for  their  blindness 
and  not  enough  sympathy  with  their 
human  natures."  The  average  Wind 
child  is  pitied  and  petted  at  home  and 
guarded  so  carefully  against  injury 
that  he  becomes  absolutely  dependent 
and  inactive — dwarfed  in  mind  and 
body.  His  relatives  and  friends  want 
him  to  be  exactly  like  his  seeing 
brother,  but  never  furnish  the  stimu- 
lus to  make  it  so.  Therefore,  since 
the  tendency  of  the  blind  child  is  to  be 
very  inactive,  teach  it  to  play.  "It's 
nature's  great  safety  valve." 

Infancy  is  the  time  to  begin  activi- 
ties with  the  blind  child.  Wise  thought 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
playthings  for  the  baby  without  sight. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  toys  should 
be  put  in  the  way  of  the  child's  hands, 
toys  that  make  noise,  such  as  various 
sized  balls  with  bells  inside ;  blocks  of 
different  shapes,  and  animals  with  a 


variety  of  coverings,  such  as  wool, 
fur,  or  hair;  dolls  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes;  beads,  shells,  toys  of  sweet 
scented  wood,  a  musical  toy — all  these 
will  keep  the  child  happy,  attract  his 
attention,  and  arouse  his  mind.  Clay 
as  well  as  sand,  is  valuable  to  the 
blind  child  because  of  its  use  in  de- 
veloping the  sense  of  touch. 

Bhnd  children  should  be  trained  to 
take  part  in  household  duties.  This 
training  is  equally  as  essential  to  the 
blind  as  to  the  seeing  child.  They  can 
be  taught  to  make  their  beds,  to 
sweep  and  dust,  to  prepare  vege- 
tables, to  wash  dishes,  to  feed  chick- 
ens, to  knit,  to  sew  by  hand  and  on 
the  machine,  to  weave  and  to  make 
rugs.  These  occupations  will  train 
them  to  be  useful,  and  will  make  them 
active  and  happy. 

Imitative  play  is  a  more  vital  part 
of  the  blind  child's  education  than 
that  of  the  seeing ;  for  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  development  through 
imitation,  which  he  does  not  get 
readily  as  other  children.  Little  girls 
play  "coming  to  see,"  "mother  and 
baby,"  "school,"  "play  house,"  etc., 
while  little  'boys  play  "soldier, 
"police,"  "driving  horses,"  and  "run- 
ning automobiles." 

Blind  children  need  to  hear  the 
voices  of  people  around  them.  They 
should  have  more  ear  training.  Just 
as  all  children,  they  love  dramatic 
play,  such  as  spontaneous  dramatiza- 
tion, either  in  pantomine  form  or 
with  impromptu  words,  of  the  stories 
they  hear.  Blind  children  love  to  hear 
memorize  both.  Story  playing  is  the 
They  enjoy  poetry  and  frequently 
memorize  both.  "Story  playing  is  the 
step  that  lies  between  story  telling 
and  drama.  When  the  audience  ceases 
to  become  passive  and  wishes  to  be- 
come active,  story  playing  begins.  The 
best  method  of  story  playing  is  to  tell 
the  story  to  a  group  of  children  and 
then  have  them  act  it  out.  Of  story 
playing  Sarah  Cone  Bryant  says: 
"The  children  of  the  schools  where 
story  telling  and  dramatization  were 
practiced  were  startlingly  better  In 
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reading,  in  attentiveness,  and  in  gen- 
eral power  of  expression."  Experts  in 
directing  story  playing  declare  that  it 
develops  good  English,  initiative,  and 
appreciation  of  literature  as  nothing 
else  can.  Amateur  dramatics  should 
play  an  important  part  in  all  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  best  stories  for 
little  children  are:  "Red  Riding 
Hood."  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Fox 
and  the  Grapes,"  "The  Ginger  Bread 
Boy,"  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
and  "Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff." 

All  children  love  games.  Checkers, 
chess,  dominoes  and  backgammon 
and  parches  are  played  by  blind  chil- 
dren. The  playing  of  euchre,  five 
hundred,  and  bridge  has  been  made 
possible  for  the  blind  since  cards 
marked  with  raised  characters  can  be 
bought.  We  all  know  that  leather 
checker  boards  made  at  Perkins' 
School  for  the  Blind  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

All  blind  children  should  be  given 
musical  training  whether  they  are 
talented  or  not.  It  opens  another 
field  of  interest  for  them,  and  there- 
by increases  their  own  resources. 
Through  music  the  soul  of  the  blind 
child  is  greatly  stimulated  and 
strengthened.  Small  blind  children 
enjoy  organizing  their  own  band,  us- 
ing such  instruments  as  vocophones, 
kazoos,  drums,  and  triangles.  Rhyth- 
mic exercises  are  given  to  which  the 
children  listen  and  afterward  give 
expression  through  movement.  Train- 
ing in  chorus,  in  solo  work,  and  in  in- 
strumental music  enables  the  blind 
child  to  have  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  music  he  hears,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  take  part  on  programs 
given  in  his  community.  All  this 
training  will  be  of  great  educative 
value. 

Helen  Keller  has  said,  "The  curse  of 
the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idle- 
ness." The  mothers,  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  blind  children  through 
a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  and  pity 
often  neglect  these  children  in  their 
homes.  They  are  fed  and  clothed  and 
shielded  from  harm  in  every  possible 


way,  while  their  bodies  and  minds 
hunger  for  something  to  do.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  under-developed  through 
lack  of  ordinary  activities  of  child- 
hood, and  are  not  developed  in  that 
unconscious  manner  like  seeing  chil- 
dren. They  come  to  us  undernourished 
and  under-sized.  Sometimes  work  in 
the  gymnasium  will  correct  many  of 
these  deflects.  Songs  in  games,  rhyth- 
mic action  songs,  folk  and  aesthetic 
dancing  stimulate  the  blind  child,  les- 
sen timidity  and  cultivate  initiative, 
by  giving  much  poise  and  bodily  grace. 
Splendid  training  for  blind  children  is 
marching  and  skipping.  Blind  chil- 
dren are  successful  swimmers  and 
divers,  and  many  of  them  have  be- 
come expert  skaters.  These  forms  of 
recreation  are  splendid  for  their  phy- 
sical development.  The  blind  child 
can  take  part  in  the  work  and  play  of 
the  world  and  have  a  wonderful  time. 

For  active  play  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation we  have  the  play-grounds.  The 
degree  of  blindness  and  age  at  which 
sight  was  lost  have  a  very  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  play  of  the  blind  child. 
As  a  general  rule  these  children  must 
be  provided  with  good  playground  ap- 
paratus and  a  sympathetic  and  ingeni- 
ous play  leader  before  they  will  play. 
Playground  apparatus  should  be  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  creative  play  and 
provide  for  big  muscle  development. 
It  should  lend  itself  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  group  use.  The  play  for 
blind  children  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  seeing  children;  merry-go- 
rounds,  slides,  teeters,  swings,  see- 
saws, sand  boxes  and  spring  boards. 
The  rocking  boat  and  the  trolley  are 
made  especially  for  blind  children. 
Express  wagons,  velocipedes,  horse 
reins,  balls  and  bean  bags  are  desir- 
able assets  for  the  smaller  children. 

It  is  true  that  blind  children  like 
pets,  but  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  them  while  at  school  make  them 
impractical.  In  their  homes  there  are 
few  blind  children  who  do  not  take 
care  of  the  baby,  canary,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  chickens,  or  dogs. 

All  games  can  be  adapted  to  the 
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needs  of  the  blind.  The  nature  of  the 
playground,  the  number  of  children 
with  partial  vision,  and  their  ages 
have  influence  over  games  and  their 
adaptation.  "Keep  off  the  earth"  was 
a  version  of  tag  used  on  one  play- 
ground in  which  the  child  who  was 
"it"  remained  on  the  sidewalk  and 
tried  to  catch  the  children  as  they 
crossed  from  one  side  of  the  walk  to 
the  other. 

Blind  children  love  to  act  songs, 
and  if  given  the  opportunity,  they  will 
very  freely  express  their  emotions  in 
many  pretty  ways,  such  as  "Rock  the 
Baby,"  "Come,  My  Dolly,  Dance  With 
Me."  They  love  the  circle  games, 
"Hide-and-go-seek,"  "Farmer  in  the 
Dell,"  and  "Lazy  Mary."  The  ordi- 
nary amusements,  such  as  hiking, 
picnicing,  automobiling,  swimming, 
skating,  and  tug-of-war  are  all  en- 
joyed to  their  fullest  extent  by  blind 
children,  and  thereby  is  developed 
initiative  that  will  make  for  -efficient 
citizenship. 

Gardening  is  a  splendid  occupation 
for  blind  children.  It  furnishes  them 
the  opportunity  for  working  with  the 
concrete,  and  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  It  teaches  them  delicacy 
of  touch,  neatness,  order,  accuracy, 
measurement,  and  concentration. 

It  is  true  also  in  athletics  that  the 
games  played  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  It  lies  just  with 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  seeing  instructor. 

Blind  persons  should  go  out  as 
much  as  possible.  They  should  have 
opportunities  to  entertain  their 
friends,  and  they  should  become 
model  host  and  hostesses.  Musical 
and  dramatic  evenings,  dances,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  special  holidays 
furnish  interesting  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  blind. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  schools  in 
the  state  of  New  York  the  following 
facts  were  revealed: 

1.  That  the  play  resources  of  grade 
teachers  are  far  from  uniform. 

2.  That    the    main    body    of    grade 
teachers  use  between  eight  and 


sixteen  play  activities  during  the 
school  year. 

3.  That  grade  teachers  in  the  city, 
village,  and  the  rural  schools  use 
about  the  same  number  of  plays 
and  games. 

4.  That  about  8%  of  the  grade 
teachers  are  conducting  no  out- 
door activities. 

5.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of 
different  activities  used,  and  a 
very  wide  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  using  them. 

6.  That  about  two-fifths  of  the  dif- 
ferent games  mentioned  are  used 
by  only  one  teacher  each. 

7.  That  only  about  7%  per  cent  of 
the  different  games  mentioned 
are  used  by  as  many  as  one-third 
of  the  teachers. 

8.  That  the  provision  of  suitable 
material  and  apparatus  is  piteous- 
ly  meagre.  (Equipment  for  five- 
sevenths  of  the  games  requiring 
apparatus  consists  of  a  handker- 
chief, a  nut,  a  broomstick,  a  book, 
blackboard  and  chalk,  or  school 
desks  and  seats). 

9.  That  games  requiring  some  sort 
of  play  apparatus  are  more  popu- 
lar than  games  requiring  no  ap- 
paratus. 

Lack  of  time  forbids  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  equipment  of  the  blind 
schools  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, from  these  facts  above  we  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  what  is  true 
of  the  seeing  school,  is  also  true  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind.  Hence, 
these  following  suggestions  offered  to 
the  schools  in  New  York  will  not  be 
amiss  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 

1.  More  outdoor  activities  and  their 
use  by  everj^  teacher. 

2.  More  adequate  and  more  uniform 
provision  of  suitable  play  supplies 
and  apparatus. 

3.  More  unifomi  instiniction  of 
teachers  in  games  and  more  care 
and  unifonnity  in  the  selection  of 
games. 

4.  More  games  that  call  for  group 
competitions  and  team  play. 
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5.     More    care    in    the    selection    of 
games  according  to  the  age-peri- 
ods of  the  pupils. 
Thus  the  day  has  arrived,  when  the 
significance  of  play  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  coming  to  have  almost  a 
spiritual   value.     The  playground  is 
our  great  ethical  laboratory,  and  life 
is  the  experiment.    In  conclusion,  per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor  Gulick   in   the   "Pursuit   of   the 
Ideal": 


"That  is  what  life  is,  at  its  highest 
and  best,  a  playing  of  the  game,  a 
pursuing  of  the  ideal.  .  .  The  es- 
sence of  choice  is  not  in  the  end,  but 
in  the  choosing.  In  the  doing  is  t^e 
result.  Happiness  is  not  in  the  at- 
tainment, but  in  the  attaining,  'Life 
is  in  the  quest'.  .  .  We  must  go  for- 
ward to  new  joys  and  new  activities 
as  spontaneously  and  gladly  as  a  child 
goes  forward  to  the  new  clays." 


PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  UPON  SCHOOL 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  AGE  AT  WHICH  VISION  IS  LOST 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  part  of 
a  much  larger  topic  upon  which  there 
is  an  abundance  of  warmly  held  opin- 
ion, but  very  little  experimental  evi- 
dence,— the  effect  upon  life  and  char- 
acter of  an  early  deprivation  of  vision 
and  the  loss  of  visual  imagery.  The 
general  opinion  is  well  expressed  by 
Haines  (4,p.78)  *  in  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  the  con- 
genitally  blind  have  in  pointing  out 
the  cardinal  directions.  "We  encoun- 
ter here,"  he  says,  "a  real  difference 
between  the  mental  processes  of  blind 
and  seeing  subjects.  Without  vision 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  con- 
ceptions of  space,  and  those  space 
conceptions  which  are  developed  will 
be  matured  much  more  slowly.  This 
is  partly  because  human  space  concep- 
tions utilize  visual  imagery, — in  fact 
are  largely  visual  schemata, — and  the 
blind  must  find  their  own  tactual  and 
inner  tactual  substitutes  for  these,  in 
order  to  construct  the  special  aspects 
of  their  own  experience,  and  come  into 
possession  of  a  framework  upon 
which  they  can  organize  the  com- 
munications of  seeing  subjects,  and 
the  literature  they  read."  Haines  con- 
siders the  group  of  people  who  are 
totally  blind  from  birth  or  shortly  af- 
ter, to  be  the  typical  blind,  and  plans 
to  standardize  his  tests  on  the  basis 


*Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  articles 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


of  his  results  with  these  subjects. 
Drummond  (3)  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion. S.  C.  Swift  (9),  in  a  treatise 
on  the  blind  which  he  has  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  read  before  its  publica- 
tion, makes  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  those  born  blind  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  vision  long  enough 
to  gain  and  retain  visual  images,  and 
maintains  that  the  "variations  be- 
tween the  mental  processes  of  the 
normal  and  those  of  the  non-visualiz- 
ing blind  man  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  striking  to  constitute  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  the  science  of  mind," 
these  variations  not  being  limited 
merely  to  intellectual  processes  like 
the  perception  of  space  relations,  but 
frequently  causing  real  difficulties 
in  social  adjustment  and  marked 
changes  in  character  qualities.  And 
I  might  quote  a  considerable  list  of 
similar  opinions,  which  are  well  rea- 
soned as  far  as  they  go,  but  which 
seem  to  me  to  raise,  rather  than  to 
settle,  the  question,  because  their  po- 
sition is  theoretical  and  general 
rather  than  the  result  of  an  experi- 
mental attack  upon  the  particular 
problem  they  discuss. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  wrote 
me  that  he  had  just  been  reading  a 
number  of  German  publications  in 
which  gi^eat  emphasis  was  put  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  "congeni- 
tal"   and    the    "adventitious"    blind. 
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and  that  this  had  set  him  to  wonder- 
ing whether  we  in  this  country  were 
not  insisting  too  much  upon  a  uniform 
system  of  education  for  the  two 
classes.  "Do  your  tests  differentiate 
these  classes,  and  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  on  the  point  thus  brought 
out?"  he  asked  me.  This  paper  is  my 
answer. 

In  the  survey  of  seven  schools  for 
the  blind  in  1919-20,  and  the  similar 
tests  conducted  in  two  other  schools 
in  1920-21,  we  accumulated  data 
which  I  think  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  representing  the  mental  and 
educational  attainments  of  nearly  600 
children  of  different  degrees  and 
years  of  visual  experience.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Allen's  question,  I  have 
had  this  collection  of  data  worked 
over  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  real  difference  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  children  who  lost  their  sight 
at  different  periods  of  their  life,  and 
the  curves  resulting  are  now  before 
you  for  study  and  interpretation. 
All  these  curves  are  formed  in  the 
same  way.  Our  record  slips  were  first 
sorted  into  piles,  according  to  the  age 
at  which  sight  was  lost,  the  first  pile 
including  those  bom  blind  or  who  be- 
came blind  within  one  month  of  birth ; 
the  second  pile,  those  who  lost  their 
vision  within  the  first  year ;  the  third 
pile,  those  who  lost  their  vision  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  etc.,  up  to  pile  15, 
which  included  all  blinded  after  14 
years  of  age.  These  groups  are  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  under  the  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  below  "B"  is  given 
the  number  of  cases  in  the  first  and 
largest  group.  In  the  columns  be- 
tween the  vertical  lines,  I  have  indi- 
cated the  degrees  of  efficiency  in  the 
test,  sometimes  showing  the  actual 
number  of  items — the  number  of 
words  read  in  a  minute,  or  the  num- 
ber of  states  correctly  located  on  a 
finger  map  of  the  U.  S. — sometimes 
giving  the  percent  of  correctness  or 
of  value  as  compared  with  certain  ob- 
jective standards.  The  curves  then 
show  the  average  attainment  of  each 
age  group.     The  median,  or  middle. 


attainment  of  the  whole  number  test- 
ed, is  indicated  in  each  test  by  a  letter 
"M"  opposite  the  appropriate  point  in 
the  vertical  scale  of  efficiency. 

Curve  "a"  gives  us  the  results  ob- 
tained by  testing  500  pupils  in  eight 
schools  for  the  blind,  using  Starch's 
graded  silent  reading  test  from  the 
fourth  grade  upward,   [all  the  tests 
mentioned  in  this  paper  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Hayes   (5)].    It  is  often 
said   that  children   who   are   totally 
blind  give  themselves  up  more  readily 
to   the  task  of  finger  reading  than 
those  with  a  little  vision  and  hence 
learn  to  read  more  readily,  and  that 
those    born    blind    similarly    adjust 
themselves    with    better    grace    and 
more  rapidity  to  the  use  of  the  fin- 
gers.   We  have  considerable  evidence 
that  both  these  propositions  are  true, 
though  curve  "a"  applies  only  to  the 
latter  statement.    There  is  a  decided 
downward  trend  to  this  curve,  and  if 
one  were  to  smooth  it  out  by  taking 
medium  points  between  the  extreme^ 
of   the    successive   age   groups,    the 
trend   would   be   still   more   marked. 
More   than   half  the   whole   number 
tested    are    included   in    the    "bom- 
blind"  group,  and  if  we  were  to  in- 
clude with  them  the  1,  2  and  3  year 
groups,   who   are   probably   like   the 
first  group  in  lacking  visual  imagery 
and  living  a  typically  "blind"  life,  we 
should  have  a  very  large  percent  of 
the  good  readers.     When  the  results 
are  presented  in  "scatter  diagrams." 
in  which    the    individual    scores  are 
represented  by  dots  distributed  in  a 
table  according  to  rate  of  reading  and 
age  at  loss  of  vision,  our  points  be- 
come   still    clearer.      The    scores    of 
those  born  blind  are  distributed  quite 
regularly  and  according  to  the  nonnal 
curve  of  frequency,  there  being  a  few 
very  excellent  and  very  poor  scores, 
more  of  the  good  and  poor  scores, 
while   the   great  mass   of   scores  is 
clustered    about    the    median.      The 
general    superiority    of    those    bom 
blind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
median  for  this  group  is  higher  than 
the  median  for  the  rest,  and  by  the 
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1.  Curves  to  show  the  influence  upon  school  achievement  of  age  at  which  sight 
is  Idst. 

a.  Starch  Graded  Silent  Reading  Test  (500) 


51-55 

41-45 

Rate  of 

31-35 

reading: 

21-25 

words  read 

11-15 

per  minute 

0-5 

Age  at  loss  of  sight 
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B  1   2  3  4 
(289) 
b.  Courtis  Geograpy  Test  (409) 
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c.  Courtis  English  Composition  Test  (520) 
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(253) 
d.  Terman  English  Vocabulary  Test  (448) 
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B  1  2  3   4  5  6  7  8   9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
(251) 
e.  Pressey  Test  of  Practical_Informatipn_  (582). 
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f.  starch  Dictionary  Spelling  Test  (515) 
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"M"  indicates  the  MEDIAN  attainment  of  the  whole  number  tested  in  frdfe  7-9  schools. 
Under  "B"  is  given  the  number  blind  at  birth  or  1  month. 
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II.  Curves  to  show  the  influence  upon  achievement  of  age  at  which  sight  is  lost. 


Very  superior 

Superior 

Average 

Dull 

F.U. 
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116-125 
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.  76-85 
56-65 


g.  General  Intelligence : Irwin-Binet  Tests  (515) 
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i.  Trabue  Sentence  Completion  Test  (584) 
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j.  Presaey  Verbal  Ingenuity  Test  (564) 
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k.  Pressey  Word  Completion  Test  (577) 
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fact  that  most  of  the  very  good  scores 
are  credited  to  pupils  blind  from 
birth, — 18  out  of  the  24  who  read  at 
the  rate  of  80-100  words  a  minute 
(which  is  about  twice  the  rate  at- 
tained by  the  whole  number  tested), 
lost  their  vision  within  the  first  two 
years. 

Curve   "b"   shows   how  well  blind 
children  are  able  to  locate  states  on  a 
finger  map  of  the  United  States.  This 
test  is  given  by  passing  out  paper 
maps  upon  which  are  embossed  only 
the  state  boundaries,  a  few  important 
cities,  and  key  numbers.    The  states 
are  called  in  irregular  order  and  the 
pupils  asked  to  locate  each  state,  to 
read  the  number  printed  in  it  and  to 
write  the  number  on  their  slates,  as 
evidence   of   their   knowledge.     Our 
curves  for  this  test  have  been  very 
irregular      whether     formed     from 
groups  sorted  by  age,  grade,  or  age  at 
loss   of  vision,   and  inquiry   showed 
great  variety  in  the  extent  to  which 
maps  had  been  used  in  the  different 
schools  and  grades.  I  think  our  main 
point,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
curve  "b":  well  over  half  the  pupils 
tested  had  lost  their  sight  at  birth, 
and  yet  their  ability  in  locating  states 
is  just  equal  to  the  median  attainment 
of  the  whole  number  tested.     More- 
over, a  considerable   number  of   the 
best  scores  were  made  by  pupils  of 
the  early  groups :  of  the  55  pupils  who 
scored  above  30,  the  highest  point  of 
the  curve,  39  lost  their  vision  under 
the  age  of  5  years.  Here  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  whether  children  with- 
out  visual   imagery   can  use  maps: 
these  children  can  do  so.  and  probably 
others  would  do  as  well  if  they  were 
svstematically   taught   to   use  them. 
How  they  do  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  to  find  out  some  day  by  an  intro- 
snective  studv  upon  the  problem.  The 
theoretical  difficulty  is  well  expressed 
bv  the  nsvchologist,  Wm.  James   (6, 
p.206) :  "I  am  disposed  to  believe,  af- 
ter interrogating  many  blind  persons, 
that  the  use  of  imaginary  maps  on  a 
reduced  scale  is  much  less  frequent 


with  them  than  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Possibly  the  extraordinary  change- 
ableness  of  the  visual  magnitude  of 
things  makes  this  habit  natural  to  us, 
while  the  fixity  of  tactile  magnitudes 
keeps  them  from  falling  into  it."  How 
children  blind  from  birth  are  able  to 
recognize  the  shapes  of  states  on  a 
map  of  a  different  size  from  the  one 
they  used  in  learaing  the  states  is 
certainly  a  puzzle,  but  if  some  pupils 
could  locate  over  40  states,  surely  the 
median  attainment  ought  to  be  well 
above  the  modest  11  discovered  in  our 
tests. 

Curve  "c"  shows  the  results  of  a 
test  in  which  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
write  a  composition,  under  practical- 
ly the  same  conditions  as  in  everyday 
school  work.    Here  we  notice  a  slight 
upward  trend  from  the  early  to  the 
later  groups,  those  blinded  at  birth 
being  a  little  below  the  median  for 
the  whole  number  tested.    This  fits  in 
rather    well    with    popular    opinion. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend a  literary  career  for  a  capable 
congenitally    blind    pupil    may    well 
ponder  Jastrow's  (7)  criticism  of  the 
early  writings  of  Helen  Keller:  'The 
mental    canvas,"    he    says,    "though 
conveying  a  similar  impression,  is  not 
suffused  with  the  glow  of  vivid  life 
likeness,    with    the    warm    and    rich 
reality  of  experience.    The  normality 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  blind-deaf 
person  is  largely  the  resultant  of  the 
community  of  expression  with  that  of 
the  seeing  and  hearing.     The  same 
language  is  used,  but  the  richness  of 
the   verbal   associations,    their   color 
and  flavor,  must  inevitably  be  paler 
and  more  meagre,  and  in  certain  di- 
rections defective  and  false."     Swift 
(9   p,    44)    writes    in    similar    vein: 
"Limited  imaginative  power  and  con- 
sequent povertv  of  creative  expres- 
sion are  characteristic  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  non-visualizing  blind,"  he 
savs,  and  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to 
cite  a  single  instance  of  a  successful 
lyric  noet,  novelist,  historian  or  de- 
scriptive writer  among  those  lacking 


*For  a  description  and  a  sample  of  these  "Scatter  diagrams"  see  Haynes  (5,  page  5). 
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visual  imagery.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  curve 
shows  only  the  median  attainments 
of  the  groups,  and  that  within  each 
group  there  are  great  individual  dif- 
ferences. When  the  results  of  this 
test  are  presented  in  a  scatter  dia- 
gram to  show  the  individual  scores, 
we  find  that  pupils  blind  from  birth 
wrote  compositions  which  were 
judged  all  the  way  from  10  to  90% 
when  compared  with  standard  com- 
positions written  by  seeing  pupils, 
and  that  of  the  23  compositions 
graded  above  75%,  fifteen  were  writ- 
ten by  pupils  who  lost  their  sight 
within  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The 
compositions  of  blind  children  are 
quite  inferior  to  those  of  the  seeing  as 
a  whole,  according  to  the  graduate 
student  who  read  and  graded  the  520 
compositions  for  me,  showing  only  a 
fair  organization  of  material,  a  com- 
monplace content  lacking  in  interest, 
little  imagery  of  any  sort  and  an  arti- 
ficial and  forced  use  of  visual  terms, 
a  barren  vocabulary  largely  limited  to 
two-syllable  words  with  little  indica- 
tion of  an  appreciation  of  fine  distinc- 
tions of  meaning,  and  only  in  the  rar- 
est cases  exhibiting  originality  or 
literary  merit.  If  this  picture  is  a 
fair  one,  the  need  for  further  analysis 
of  the  difl^culty  is  obvious:  the  lack 
or  loss  of  visual  imagery  in  the  early 
years  does  not  prevent  some  individu- 
als from  succeeding  in  their  composi- 
tions; why  then  do  we  find  a  general 
retardation  of  four  or  more  years  ? 

Curve  "d"  shows  that  those  blinded 
earlv  in  life  have  managed  to  pick  up 
about  as  extensive  a  vocabulary  as 
those  v/ho  have  had  some  years  of 
seeing  experience.  The  great  irregu- 
laritv  of  the  curve  is  nerhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  life  age  is  more  imnor- 
tant  in  determining  size  of  vocabulary 
than  the  age  at  which  vision  was  lost. 
Curve  "e"  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  marked  difference  in  the  ability  to 
pick  up  every  da  V  facts  between  those 
losing  their  sight  early  and  those  who 
have  had  vision  for  a  few  years. 
Curve  "f"  again  shows  no  general  su- 


periority in  spelling  as  a  result  of  the 
enjoyment  of  vision,  the  early  groups 
here,  also,  testing  up  to  the  median  of 
the  group.  On  the  whole  then,  for 
this  series  of  tests  of  typical  school 
subjects,  the  early  loss  of  vision  and 
visual  imagery  has  not  resulted  in  in- 
feriority in  school  achievement ;  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  mental  function  which 
to  its  possessors  seems  essential,  this 
group  has  managed  by  some  means  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  rest  in  the 
schools.    Can  it  do  the  same  in  life  ?/ 

One  is  often  asked  whether  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  are  as  bright 
as  seeing  children,  and  especially 
whether  those  who  are  blind  from 
early  infancy  can  overcome  their 
great  handicap  and  take  their  proper 
place  with  the  rest.  We  have  not  as 
yet  any  final  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion: both  our  individual  and  our 
group  intelligence  tests  have  been  ad- 
justed so  that  they  can  be  given  with- 
out the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  our  effort 
has  been  to  make  them  fair  to  the 
blind  rather  than  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  comparison  with  the  seeing. 
The  curves  on  sheet  II  represent  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  latter  ques- 
tion; they  present  the  results  of  the 
Irwin-Binet  individual  intelligence 
tests  and  a  number  of  group  tests  of 
memory,  imagination  and  simple  rea- 
soning, which  show  a  high  correlation 
with  general  intelligence. 

Curve  "g"  indicates  that  there  is 
no  variation  in  general  intelligence 
with  the  age  at  which  sight  is  lost. 
The  two  parts  of  the  curve  which  fall 
below  the  median  level  are  probably 
to  be  explained  by  defects  in  the  tests 
which  as  at  present  given,  seem  to  be 
less  fair  to  the  older  than  to  the 
younger  children,  though  the  fact 
that  the  curve  as  a  whole  is  close  to 
the  level  of  average  ability  speaks 
well  for  the  general  success  of  the 
tests.  In  any  considerable  group,  of 
course,  the  large  proportion  of  cases 
should  show  average  attainment, 
whatever  the  test.  The  scatter  dia- 
gram shows  that  of  the  42  pupils  of 
superior  ability,  34  lost  their  sight 
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before  the  fourth  year,  a  pretty  direct 
proof  that  early  loss  of  vision  does 
not  cause  permanent  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Memory  is  essential  to  any  kind  of 
mental  activity  and  in  general  there 
seems  to  be  a  close  relation  between 
retentiveness  and  general  intelligence. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  occasional  cases 
of  unusual  memory  with  low  grade  in- 
telligence, like  the  blind  boy  reported 
by  Principal  Battles  (1)  who  could 
tell  the  contents  of  every  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  though  unable  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  much  that  he 
recited.  Byrd  (2)  reports  a  similar 
recent  case  with  vision.  But  with  the 
general  run  of  children  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  retentiveness 
with  increasing  age,  and  some  simple 
test  of  rote  memory  is  included  in 
most  series  of  intelligence  tests.  (Ter- 
man  10).  Curve  "h"  shows  the  re- 
sults of  a  test  of  retentiveness  includ- 
ed in  the  Pressey  (8)  Group  Point 
Scale.  A  group  of  simple  concrete 
words  is  read  to  the  pupils,  and  they 
are  then  asked  to  recall  the  words  and 
write  down  the  one  which  comes  after 
a  certain  selected  word  in  each  group. 
For  instance,  I  might  say,  "The  first 
list  of  words  is, — Cat,  baby,  cow. 
What  word  came  after  baby?"  The 
children  would  then  write  "cow,"  and 
then  another  list  would  be  given. 
Twenty  lists  in  all,  are  given,  ranging 
from  four  words  at  the  beginning,  to 
ten  words  at  the  end.  The  scores  are 
reduced  to  percents  by  allowing  5 
points  for  each  correct  answer.  In 
this  test,  the  blind  children  get  a  de- 
cidedly higher  score  than  seeing  chil- 
dren, perhaps  because  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  what 
is  said  more  conscientiously  than  the 
seeing  child  who  mav  more  conven- 
iently look  things  up  for  himself ;  and 
those  who  "have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
early  years  do  much  better  than  those 
who  have  had  vision  for  five  years  or 
more,  as  is  quite  plainly  shown  in 
curve  "h".  All  the  highest  scores 
were  obtained  by  children  who  lost 
their  vision  under  three  years  of  age. 


there  being  10  who  got  18  words 
right,  5  who  got  19  words  right,  and 
1  who  got  the  v/hole  20!  To  show 
what  an  attainment  these  records  are, 
I  will  read  the  last  three  lists,  and 
those  of  the  audience  who  may  wish 
to  compare  their  retentiveness  with 
that  of  these  blind  pupils  may  do  so 
by  jotting  down  upon  a  slip  of  paper, 
the  word  called  for.  Ready !  List  18 
reads : 

Grass,  fig,  mouth,  cork,  tie,  key, 
spring,  band.  Write  down  the  word 
that  came  after  "cork." 

List  19  reads : 

Bad,  watch,  pin,  cow,  knife,  fence, 
foot,  slate,  block.  Write  down  the 
word  that  came  after  "knife." 

List  20  reads: 

Bread,  girl,  net,  club,  hen,  glove, 
cup,  arm,  pill,  belt.  Write  down  the 
word  that  came  after  "net." 

Curves  "i,  j  and  k"  present  the  re- 
sults of  a  group  of  tests  which  cor- 
relate well  with  general  intelligence 
and  with  ability  to  use  English.  They 
are  presented  here  because  it  seemed 
likely  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  that  pupils  with  visual  imagery 
ought  to  do  better  in  the  tests  than 
those  born  blind.  In  the  first  test, 
embossed  sheets  containing  mutilated 
sentences  are  passed  out,  with  in- 
structions that  the  children  should 
read  the  sentences,  consider  what 
words  might  be  put  in  the  blank 
spaces  to  complete  the  sense  of  each 
statement,  and  then  write  on  their 
slates  the  words  that  should  be  sup- 
plied. There  are  10  sentences  of  in- 
creasing difficulty,  the  first  one  being, 
"We  like  good  boys  .  .  .  girls,"  the 
last  being  "To  .  .  .  friends  is  al- 
ways .  .  .  the  ...  it  takes." 
Probably  many  of  you  on  hearing 
these  words,  have  a  visual  picture  of 
the  appearance  of  the  words  written 
or  printed,  and  are  able  to  supply  the 
needed  words  by  seeing  them  insert- 
ed. Of  course  all  people  do  not  carry 
on  this  simple  thought  process  in  vis- 
ual terms,  some  using  sound  images, 
others  the  feeling  of  words  in  the 
throat,  etc.,  but  the  visual  method  is 
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most  commonly  reported  by  students 
of  imagery,  and  we  were  inclined  to 
expect  that  those  without  imagery 
would  fail  more  frequently  than  the 
rest.  Much  to  our  surprise,  then,  we 
discovered  the  same  situation  we  have 
already  reported  for  various  other 
tests, — those  without  visual  imagery 
show  an  abilit  yto  handle  this  situ- 
ation just  about  as  well  as  any  other 
group,  and  a  large  percent  of  the  high 
scores  are  credited  to  those  who  lost 
their  vision  in  the  first  four  years. 

In  the  Verbal  Ingenuity  Test  an 
embossed  sheet  was  passed  out  upon 
which  had  been  printed  a  series  of 
sentences  with  the  words  in  irregular 
order  and  one  extra  word  introduced 
which  interfered  with  the  sense  of  the 
statement.  For  instance,  the  first 
sentence  was  printed  "the  cat  at  see" 
and  the  second  **boy  was  sky  the 
sick."  The  pupils  were  asked  to  read 
the  sentences,  to  rearrange  the  words, 
silently  in  their  proper  order,  and  to 
write  upon  their  slates  the  extra 
word.  As  we  anticipated,  this  test 
was  more  difficult  for  the  blind  than 
for  the  seeing,  especially  with  the 
longer  sentences  at  the  end  (the  last 
one  reads,  "do  not  boy  the  I  like  who 
me  school  in  sits  desk  behind").  The 
touch-reader,  of  course,  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  he  must  hold  so 
many  items  in  mind  and  cannot  make 
a  review  of  the  sentence  or  a  refer- 
ence to  some  part  of  it  as  readily  as 
the  seeing  child;  so  the  time  allowed 
the  seeing  was  tripled  for  the  blind  to 
meet  this  difficulty.  We  also  assumed 
that  the  lack  of  visual  imagery  would 
be  a  further  handicap,  but  here  as 
before,  the  curve  based  on  age  at  loss 
of  vision  gave  us  a  surprise, — those 
who  lost  their  vision  in  the  early  years 
test  just  about  at  average,  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  curve  as  a  whole 
is  do^vnward  rather  than  upward! 
Moreover,  of  those  with  a  perfect 
score,  14  belong  to  the  early-blind 
group,  and  only  4  to  the  later  group. 

The  Word  Completion  Test  involves 
a  similar  mental  process  and  the 
curves  give  similar  results.    Here  a 


list  of  words  is  presented  with  vari- 
ous letters  left  out  which  the  pupils 
are  to  supply,  and  then  to  write 
the  word  correctly.  The  blind  chil- 
dren required  a  much  increased  time 
allowance  and  apparently  had  difficul- 
ty with  many  of  the  words  because 
they  could  not  spell  them  correctly !  I 
have  suggested  that  this  test  might 
be  used  as  a  spelling  game  (5  p.  21) 
using  lists  of  words  which  the  teacher 
wishes  the  children  to  learn,  in  place 
of  our  test  words.  The  curve  shows 
no  special  handicap  because  of  early 
loss  of  vision,  and  the  scatter  diagram 
again  gives  a  high  percent  of  the  best 
scores  to  those  who  lost  their  vision 
early. 

To  return,  then,  to  Mr.  Allen's 
question,  "Do  your  tests  differentiate 
these  classes;  the  congenital  and  the 
adventitious  blind?"  We  have  passed 
in  review  a  series  of  curves  and  scat- 
ter diagrams  formed  to  show  the  at- 
tainments in  different  school  subjects 
and  in  various  mental  functions  of 
nearly  600  pupils  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  age  at  which  their 
vision  was  lost.  In  every  test  the  at- 
tainment of  those  who  lost  their  vis- 
ion in  the  early  years  measured  up 
to  the  median  attainment  of  the 
whole  number  tested,  in  most  cases 
no  upward  trend  is  shown  with  in- 
creased years  of  visual  experience, 
and  in  all  the  tests  a  considerable 
per  cent  of  the  highest  scores  were 
made  by  pupils  of  the  early  blind 
group.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  pre- 
sented curves  for  all  the  different 
kinds  of  tests  we  have  made,  and 
there  may  be  some  test  in  which  the 
lack  of  imagery  will  prove  to  be  a  de- 
termining handicap.  We  have  pre- 
sented, however,  all  the  tests  in  which 
one  would  expect  to  discover  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lack  of  imagery,  and  no 
such  influence  has  been  demonstrated. 
We  certainly  have  no  evidence  to  date 
that  the  congenitally  blind  have  suf- 
fered in  their  educational  and  mental 
development  because  they  have  been 
taught  in  the  same  classes  and  by  the 
same    methods    as   the   adventitious 
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blind.  Let  us  make  the  curriculum  as 
rich  and  full  as  possible,  and  ^ve  the 
pupils  the  greatest  possible  chance  to 
fill  in  during  their  school  life  the 
many  and  serious  lacks  in  human  ex- 
perience which  are  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  blindness.  But  let  us 
give  our  help  in  fullest  measure  to  all, 
for  those  who  have  enjoyed  vision 
during  childhood  seem  as  much  in 
need  as  those  born  blind. 

Upon  the  larger  question  raised  in 
the  introduction  to  this  paper,  the 
present  study  has  no  conclusive  an- 
swer to  make.  The  "mental  constitu- 
tion" of  those  born  blind  may  well  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
other  group,  (the  totally  different  na- 
ture of  their  mental  content  would 
seem  to  indicate  such  a  fundamental 
difference)  ;  but  the  functioning  of 
their  minds  as  measured  by  our  tests 
shows  no  such  difference.  Character 
differences  have  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  "mental  testers," 
though  there  are  already  promising 
signs  of  an  ultimate  victory  in  this 
difficult  field,  and  already  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  use  of 
questionnaires  and  rating  scales. 
When  the  methods  are  ripe  for  use, 
we  shall  adapt  them  to  the  blind 
and  shed  what  light  we  can  upon  that 


perennially  interesting  question,  "Are 
all  blind  persons  just  folks  in  the 
dark?" 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR.  T.  YOSHIMOTO 


June  13th,  1922. 
E.  Van  Cleve,  Esq., 
Dear  Mr.  Van  Cleve: 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  after 
all  I  have  been  prevented  from  com- 
ing over  to  New  York  in  time  for  the 
Convention  at  Texas  owing  to,  among 
many  things,  a  friend  of  mine  with 
whom  I  have  been  travelling,  having 
become  seriously  ill  and  has  now 
passed  away. 

I  should  have  liked  to  thank  you 
and  all,  for  all  your  ever  kind  ways 
toward  us  and  ever  ready  to  help  us 
and  that  so  heartily,  which  we  appre- 
,ciate   very   much   indeed.     I   should 


have  liked  to  acknowledge  how  our 
united  service  for  the  blind  which  has 
no  national  bounderies  and  which  is 
greater  than  any  National  Political 
Opinion  of  a  time,  is  assisting  the 
cause  of  international  good  will  and 
brotherly  love  as  no  political  move- 
ments can,  as  I  already  mentioned  to 
you  a  message  from  the  late  Queen 
of  Roumania  which  meant  that  the 
Haig  Conference  might  or  might  not 
help  the  cause  of  Peace,  but  that  our 
United  Service  for  the  Blind  all  over 
the  world,  surely  would. 

I  should  have  also  liked  to  report 
to  you  all  a  Supplementary  Report  on 
the  Christian  Movement  Among  the 
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Blind  in  Japan  and  how  it  is  helping 
them  to  be  better  and  happier  indeed 
and  that  in  many  ways  and  with  it 
how  many  good  things  are  being 
steadily  added  unto  them,  though 
rather  slowly  yet,  and  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  added  and  how  we  have, 
through  it,  learned  the  right  and 
sound  way  of  adopting  some  best 
fruit  of  Western  Civilization  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  the  Eastern  Countries  suc- 
cessfully and  well. 

Lastly  I  should  have  liked  to  ask 
you  and  your  friends  to  let  us  have 
reports,  periodicals,  catalogues,  etc., 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind  in 
your  Country.  I  shall  be  grateful  if 
any  will  send  such  to  Mr.  K.  Naka- 
mura  addressed  to  the  Osaka  Maini- 
chi,  Shinbunsha,  Osaka,  Japan.  Mr. 
Nakamura  is  the  editor  of  the  new 
Braille  weekly  journal  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Osaka  Mainichi  Shin- 
bunsha, the  most  influential  paper  in 
Japan  and  who  are  pi;8paring  to  help 
the  cause  of  the  Blind  in  many  ways 
with  all  their  heart  and  strength.  I 
may  mention  that  Mr.  Nakamura  is 
one  of  the  ablest  blind  men  we  have 
in  Japan  and  that  he  can  read  and 
write  English  quite  well  and  Ameri- 
can Braille  also  and  he  will  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  any  matters  either  in 
ink  print  or  in  Braille. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  come 
and  join  you  all  and  thanking  you  and 
your   friends    most    heartily   for   all 


your  kindness  toward  me  and  my  fel- 
low v/orkers  for  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  Japan. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 
T.  YOSHIMOTO. 

P.S. — May  I  ask  you  to  thank  Miss 
Merwin  and  convey  my  regrets,  for 
me  please. 


18  Warnsborough  Rd., 

Oxford,  Eng. 
June  15th,  1922. 

Miss  S.  B.  Merwin, 

The  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Miss  Merwin : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  letter  inviting  me  to  join  your 
Conference.  I  have  been  hoping  to  be 
able  to  come  all  the  time,  only  I  was 
not  quite  sure  and  therefore  I  could 
not  write  to  you  definitely.  Now  I 
much  regret  to  say  that  after  all  I  am 
unable  to  come  in  time  for  your  Con- 
ference. I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and  you 
will  know  how  I  was  prevented  from 
coming. 

Thanking  you  again. 

Wishing  you  every  success  for 
your  Conference, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 
T.  YOSHIMOTO. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  H.  R.  LATIMER,  Acting  Director 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Burritt, 
who  was  to  have  assisted  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  in  presenting  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Bhnd  at  its  Twenty-sixth 
Biennial  Convention,  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  June  27-30th,  1922,  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  the  whole  question 
was  substituted  for  the  more  formal 
papers  listed  on  the  program  of  that 
convention,  and  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Latimer  as  follows : 

The  explanation  for  my  presence  at 
this  convention,  now  that  I  am  no 
longer  classed  as  an  Instructor  of  the 
Blind,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
still  the  "long  suffered"  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form type,  but  it  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  Fate  rather  than  Choice, 
in  the  absence  of  the  man  of  the  hour, 
continues  me  the  Director-General  of 
the  Foundation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Trustees  and  of  other  officers  of 
the  Foundation,  the  President  of  the 
Association  has  graciously  consented 
to  convert  this  hour  into  a  round- 
table  discussion  by  which  plan  it  is 
hoped  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  aims  of  the  Founda- 
tion will  be  secured  than  would  be 
obtained  from  an  adherence  to  the 
original  program. 

Before  throwing  the  floor  open  to 
a  general  discussion,  which,  it  is  as- 
sumed, will  proceed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  data  given  in  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Foundation  already  in  your  hands,  I 
beg  to  submit  three  ways  in  which, 
though  small  enough  in  themselves, 
each  of  you  may  help  us  build  up  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind : 

(1)  By  yourself  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  at  your  earliest 
opportunity,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

(2)  By  inducing  any  organization 
for  the  blind  with  which  you  are  in 


any  way  associated  to  take  out  a  Cor- 
porate Membership  in  the  Foundation 
as  soon  as  it  can  reasonably  be  ac- 
complished. 

(3)  By  writing  up  for  us  one  or 
more  spicy  articles  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  words  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  many  purposes  for  which 
the  Foundation  has  been  created,  as 
found  in  article  three  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation,  and  again  in 
article  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of 
the  By-Laws ;  said  articles  to  be  used 
by  us  as  a  series  of  bulletins  to  adver- 
tise and  popularise  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  in  its  quest  for  funds.  In 
this  last  case  do  not  let  either  your 
natural  modesty  or  your  acquired 
diffidence  prevent  you  from  rendering 
us  this  service;  for  it  is  notoriously 
true  that  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions not  infrequently  emanate  from 
the  humblest  sources.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, be  indebted  both  personally  and 
officially  to  any  one  who  will  prepare 
one  or  more  such  bulletins  and  will 
undertake  to  have  the  same  in  my 
hands  on  or  before  October  1st,  next. 

As  Director  General  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  earn- 
estly request  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  en- 
dorse the  Foundation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  nominate  two  persons  to  act  as 
trustees  at  large  of  the  Foundation. 

Further  I  desire  an  expression  from 
this  Association  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
which  magazine  the  Foundation  is 
now  helping  to  finance  and  which  it 
has  been  asked  to  take  over  for  the 
good  of  the  profession. 

These  remarks  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral were  followed  by  an  interesting 
round-table  discussion  in  which  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  small  mi- 
nority a  desire  for  a  simplification  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation. 
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So  important  was  this  question  and  so 
great  the  time  consumed  in  its  dis- 
cussion that,  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Foundation,  the 
Association  recessed,  in  order  to  al- 
low the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Foundation  to  be  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  call  of  its  Secretary. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  accordingly  convened  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas, 
at  3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  June  28th,  1922. 

In  the  absence  of  all  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  of  New  York  City  was 
chosen  Chairman  by  acclamation  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Race  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Glover  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Harold  C.  Harter  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  and  Miss  Alice  Foley  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  were  nominated  as 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.  The 
Foundation  then  recessed  in  order 
that  the  round-table  discussion  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  might 
be  resumed. 

The  ensuing  discussion  revealed  a 
wholesome  and  cordial  interest  in  the 
Foundation  and  terminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  carried 
without  a  dissenting  voice: 

"First,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructers  of  the  Blind  en- 
dorse the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Second,  That  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  in- 
structed to  bring  in  nominations  for 
trustees  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  as  provided  in  the  By- 
Laws  of  said  Foundation. 

Third.  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  1^3- 
commend  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  such  modifications 
and  simplifications  in  its  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  as  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
seem  feasible." 

The  Association  then  recessed  and 
the   Foundation   immediately   recon- 


vened, and  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials reported  the  following  thirty- 
one  active  members  of  the  Foundation 
present,  twenty-two  of  whom  belong 
to  the  first  of  the  ten  groups  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  entitled  to  nominate 
trustees  of  the  Foundation:  Edward 
E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  A.  J.  Cald- 
well, Herbert  R.  Chapman,  Miss  Mary 
W.  Eastman,  Harold  C.  Harter,  Gor- 
don Hicks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ruther- 
ford, G.  E.  Lineberry,  Miss  Zollie 
Walker,  Mr.  E.  E.  Branlette,  M.  L. 
Batson,  Frank  M.  Driggs,  B.  P.  Chap- 
pel,  Miss  Julia  F.  Dow,  Mr.  R.  S. 
French,  Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Miss  Sadie 
Jacobs,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Miss  An- 
na B.  McConnell,  Mr.  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  George  S.  Wilson, 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Miss  E.  Hazel  Pye, 
W.  B.  Race,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
George  F.  Meyer,  H.  B.  Latimer,  Stet- 
son K.  Ryan,  and  Kate  M.  Foley. 

There  being  no  previous  annual 
meeting,  there  were  no  minutes  to  be 
read.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
Herbert  H.  White,  was  read  and 
ordered  filed.  The  report  of  the  Di- 
rector-General, touching  upon  mat- 
ters not  brought  out  in  the  Founda- 
tion's pamphlet  of  June  15th,  1922, 
was  read  as  follows  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
First    Annual    Meeting    of    the 
American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind: 
"In  the  absence  of  any  other  officer 
of  the  Foundation  I  feel  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  me  and 
it  remains  only  for  me  to  measure  up 
as  best  I  can  to  the  requirements  of 
the    hour.      Supplementary    to    the 
data  given  in  the  pamphlet  of  June 
15th,  1922,  entitled  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  copies  of  which 
are  already  in  your  hands  and  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  filed  with  this  report, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts : 

"At  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  No- 
vember 28,  1921,  the  only  meeting 
yet  held  by  the  trustees,  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  make  Washington,  D.  C. 
headquarters  of  the  Foundation. 
Whether  this  decision  is  adhered  to  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
employ  one  or  more  competent  per- 
sons on  salary  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Foundation,  but  no  satisfactory 
agreement  in  this  direction  has  yet 
been  reached,  though  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  we  will  have  one  or 
more  agents  in  the  field  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Foundation,  No- 
vember 29th,  1921,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees present  by  invitation,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  himself  a  blind  man,  set  the 
financial  ball  rolling  by  subscribing  to 
the  Foundation  the  sum  of  $1,000  on 
condition  that  the  other  trustees 
raise  $9,000  more.  Another  of  our 
trustees.  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin  of 
Willoughly,  Ohio,  thereupon  sub- 
scribed $1,000,  and,  upon  hearing  this 
news  a  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  third 
trustee,  contributed  a  like  sum.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  January  23rd,  1922,  a 
friend,  who  forbids  the  use  of  his 
name,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $7,000, 
and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
write  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  effect  that 
the  conditions  of  his  subscription  had 
been  flulfiUed  and  that  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  was  there- 
fore in  order.  His  check  materialized 
by  return  mail. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  April  24th,  1922,  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Foundation  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  was  duly  approved,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  the  sum  of  $500 
was  ordered  paid  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
for  the  present  year,  it  being  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Foun- 
dation should  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  this  magazine  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  do  so. 

In  order  that  the  President  of  the 


Foundation  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee might  be  in  no  wise  embar- 
rassed in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  suit- 
able person  as  Director-General  of  the 
Foundation,  the  present  incumbent 
resigned  to  take  effect  May  15  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  services  of  a 
suitable  person  could  be  secured.  In 
so  resigning  he  requested  that  his  re- 
muneration for  any  services  rendered 
in  this  capacity  after  May  15th  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  sum  pre- 
viously paid  him.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  June  1st, 
1922,  however,  he  was  voted  steno- 
graphic assistance  and  his  remuner- 
ation restored  to  the  original  rate  of 
$200  per  month  until  his  successor 
should  be  appointed,  whose  salary  it 
is  thought,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  person  should  be  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000  a  year.  We  are  glad  to  say 
in  this  connection  that  the  money 
necessary  for  this  pui^pose  has  al- 
ready been  promised  if  the  proper 
person  can  be  found.  The  President 
and  Executive  Committee  would  glad- 
ly welcome  any  thoughtful  suggestion 
as  to  such  a  person  and  the  Director- 
General  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
names  in  this  connection. 

"At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  again  at 
the  April  and  June  meetings,  the 
question  of  changing  the  title  of  the 
Foundation  to  some  other  that  would 
not  so  strongly  suggest  an  abundance 
of  money  already  in  hand  was 
thoroughly  discussed  without  satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  question  being 
referred  for  further  discussion  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation. 
As  such  a  change  would  affect  the 
Certificate  of  Incoi-poration,  it  would 
have  to  be  acted  upon  first  by  the 
Board  of  Ti-ustees  and  afterward  con- 
firmed by  an  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members.  The  most  im- 
portant substitutes  offered  for  the 
word  Foundation  are  council,  bureau, 
society,  institute,  association,  federa- 
tion. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  in 
mind  to  recommend  to   the  October 
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meeting  of  the  Board,  four  amend- 
ments to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Founda- 
tion, designed  to  save  what  seems  to 
be  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to 
make  the  organization  more  workable. 
These  are  in  effect:  to  omit  the  July 
meeting  of  the  ti-ustees ;  to  reduce  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  four  a  year  to  two; 
to  omit  the  clause,  "guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
trustees  in  their  attendance  upon 
Board  meetings" ;  and  introducing  the 
clause,  "permitting  the  payment  of 
such  expenses  incurred  by  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  at- 
tendance upon  their  meetings." 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  great  need  of 
a  more  practical  stenographic  embos- 
sing machine  was  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  need  generally  for  improved  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  the  blind ;  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  those  present  that 
the  Foundation  request  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  take 
steps  at  its  earhest  opportunity  to 
develop  the  most  practical  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
consistent  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  government  subsidy  is 
granted  that  establishment. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Director- 
General,  in  the  name  and  vv^ith  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foundation,  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  interest  of  a  Bill 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
pending  before  Congress.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Bill  is  to  secure  free 
transportation  through  the  mails  of 
the  Scriptures  donated  or  sold  to 
blind  persons  by  the  Society.  Whether 
Congress  shall  pass  this  Bill  or  not, 
the  incident  illustrates  in  a  small  way 
the  service  the  Foundation  may  ren- 
der both  the  national  and  local  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  in  their  ef- 
fort to  secure  legislation. 

*'In  conclusion  may  I  urge  upon 
every  member  of  the  Foundation  the 
greatest  possible  effort  on  his  part  to 
secure  additional  individual  and  cor- 


porate members  and  to  secure  liberal 
subscribers  to  the  work  of  the 
Foundation;  for  without  professional 
support  and  without  adequate  funds 
no  organization  of  national  scope  can 
fulfill  the  gigantic  task  manifestly 
before  it." 

As  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind 
entitled  to  nominate  trustees  were 
not  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
function  in  this  capacity,  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Messrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 
of  Vinton,  Iowa, ;  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  nominations  for  the 
trustees  representing  these  groups. 

The  question  of  changing  the  title 
of  the  Foundation  to  some  other  that 
would  not  so  strongly  suggest  an 
abundance  of  funds  already  in  hand 
was  then  brought  up  for  discussion; 
and,  after  due  consideration,  was 
unanimously  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
annual  meeting  assembled,  approve 
the  action  of  their  Board  of  Trustees 
to  date  and  that  they  express  to  said 
Board  and  Officers  their  appreciation 
of  services  rendered.  The  Foundation 
then  recessed  to  reconvene  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  June  30,  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  business 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  nominations  for 
trustees  and  for  electing  same. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation the  following  resolutions 
were  passed: 

"That  we  endorse  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  extend  to  it 
our  support  and  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  grow  to  be  a  great  factor 
in  unifying  and  advancing  the  varied 
interests  of  the  blind. 

That  w^e  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  continuance  of  the  publication  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  that  we  ap- 
prove of  its  being  taken  over  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
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and  that  we  pledge  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  our  hearty  support  in 
its  pubUcation." 

Upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Foun- 
dation at  3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  Friday, 
June  30th,  1922,  the  following  names 
were  placed  in  nomination  and  unani- 
mously elected  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  hold  office  until  June,  1924, 
or  until  their  successor  shall  be  elect- 
ed: 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  repre- 
senting members  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees, superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent, 
City  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting supervisors  and  teachers  of 
classes  for  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
representing  librarians  and  others  of- 
ficially engaged  in  libraries  for  the 
blind. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager,  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  representing  technical  heads  of 
embossing  plants  and  departments, 
and  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

William  Fellows  Morgan,  President 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  New  York  City,  N, 


Y.,  representing  officers  and  agents  of 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  or  conserva- 
tion of  vision. 

The  following  persons  nominated 
by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  were  also 
unanimously  elected  as  trustees: 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company,  William  and  Pine  Streets, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  representing 
persons  interested  in  but  not  actually 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  1728  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  representing  persons  inter- 
ested in  but  not  actually  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried  that  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  hereby 
expressed  to  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  the  person  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  Superintendent,  and  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the  privi- 
ledge  of  holding  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  Austin,  Texas,  in  connection 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Foundation  then  adjourned. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


My  original  notes  on  this  subject 
were  thrown  into  paper  form  a  year 
ago  and  read  at  Vinton.  Since  then 
I  have  made  changes  in  the  light  of 
additional  information  and  brought 
the  notes  up  to  date.  The  paper  pre- 
sents the  pros  and  cons  of  special 
teacher  preparation,  deals  with  the 
demands  for  it  and  how  these  were 
met  in  other  fields  and  lands,  and  with 
our  own  recent  response,  and  closes 
with  a  list  of  papers  and  books  on  the 
pedagogy  of  the  blind. 

In  an  article  from  an  English 
source  on  the  Dual  Ideal  in  Education 
the  writer  of  it,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock  on  Influence  vs.  In- 
struction, says:  "Let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  what  qualifications  the 
real  schoolmaster  ought  to  have. 
First,  he  must  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  he  teaches  in  the  school- 
room. This  is  a  mere  nothing.  Any 
jackass  can  learn  up  enough  algebra 
or  geometry  to  teach  it  to  a  class  of 
boys ;  in  fact,  plenty  of  them  do.  But 
apart  from  the  trivial  qualification  of 
knowing  a  few  facts,  the  ideal  school- 
master has  got  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
who  can  instinctively  lead  his  fellow- 
men  (men  are  only  grown-up  boys, 
and  boys  are  only  undamaged  men), 
who  can  inspire  them  to  do  what  he 
says,  because  they  want  to  be  like 
him,  who  can  kindle  and  keep  alight 
in  a  boy's  heart  a  determination  to 
make  himself  something  that  counts, 
to  build  up  in  himself  every  ounce  of 
bodily  strength  and  mental  power 
and  moral  worth  for  which  he  has  the 
capacity.  The  ideal  schoolmaster 
should  be  a  man  filled  with  the  gospel 
of  strenuous  purpose."  Again,  in  a 
suggestive  discussion  on  the  training 
of  teachers,  an  American  educator  of 
the  deaf  asserts  that  the  possessions 
of  an  ideal  teacher  come  under 
these  four  heads:  health,  intellectual 
equipment,  emotional  equipment,  and 
training.      Notice     that    he    places 


health  first  and  training  last.  Now, 
by  intellectual  equipment  he  does  not 
mean  education,  but  rather  native 
strength  of  mind,  and  by  emotional 
equipment,  that  "heart  power"  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  successful 
teaching.  His  paper,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  "American  Annuals  of 
the  Deaf"  for  October,  1913,  is  short 
and  suggestive,  and  I  would  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

Our  own  Dr.  Howe  in  writing  to 
engage  a  teacher  once  said:  "I  have 
tried  the  head  and  hand  system 
enough.  I  must  henceforth  have 
more  aid  from  the  hearts  of  my  col- 
laborateurs — or  must  give  up  my- 
self." 

No  one  who  has  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  employing  teachers  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  above  stated  propo- 
sitions. To  be  sure,  there  have  al- 
ways been  and  still  are  some  who  ask 
nothing  beyond  native  fitness  and 
general  education.  We  often  recruit 
our  best  teachers  from  college  gradu- 
ates innocent  of  systematic  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy.  But  most  of  us 
have  come  to  demand  some  general 
vocational  preparation,  especially  for 
instructing  our  elementary  classes. 
We  look  for  normal  training  followed 
by  success  in  teaching  seeing  chil- 
dren. We  say  and  seem  to  believe 
that  more  than  this  is  alike  imprac- 
ticable and  unnecessary.  Our  argu- 
ments are,  first,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Dow,  long-time  superintendent  of  The 
Minnesota  school:  "I  don't  want  a 
teacher  teaching  under  me  who  has 
not  had  experience  in  teaching  seeing 
children,  that  is,  the  normal  type  of 
child,  as  it  is  desirable  to  learn  how 
to  do  things  under  normal  conditions, 
under  normal  circumstances,  with 
normal  people  before  you  undertake 
to  deal  with  the  abnormal  condition" ; 
second,  we  prefer  not  to  draw  teach- 
ers from  other  blind  schools,  believ- 
ing as  many  of  us  do  that  a  co-opera- 
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tive  spirit  necessary  for  team  work  in 
the  complex  life  of  our  institutions  is 
more  hindered  by  a  mixture  of  ideals 
than  is  the  instruction  benefitted  by 
special  advance  experience.  How 
often  we  hear  a  superintendent  de- 
clare, *1  prefer  to  train  my  own 
teachers."  But  the  chief  reason  why 
we  acquiesce  in  our  present  plan  is 
that  we  think  we  are  obliged  to,  be- 
cause, first,  the  whole  annual  turn- 
over of  teachers  in  our  several  states 
would  not  justify  including  in  normal 
school  curricula  special  courses  on  the 
blind;  and  because,  second,  we  know 
that  one  cannot  acquire  much  blind 
psychology  out  of  a  book, — which  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  more  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  has  not  been 
written.  No ;  we  declare,  and  our  ex- 
perience causes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
otherwise  well-prepared  teacher  can 
better  understand  her  blind  pupils 
from  three  months'  actual  work  with 
them  than  from  any  amount  of  cogi- 
tation on  theory. 

Nevertheless,  we  squirm  a  little 
when  someone  of  importance  expres- 
ses astonishment  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  systematic  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Perhaps  we 
begin  to  realize  then  why  the  educa- 
tional status  of  our  work  is  not  high 
and  perhaps  never  will  be  until  we  too 
fall  in  line. 

Educators  of  the  deaf  have  fallen 
in  line.  True,  their  work  is  older, 
larger  and,  because  of  the  language 
difficulty,  more  special  than  ours.  But 
I  believe  it  stands  higher  in  public  es- 
timation. From  letters  written  me 
by  principals  of  these  schools  I  learn 
that  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington 
has  for  some  years  conducted  a  nor- 
mal course  for  intending  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  the  fellowships  being  ten- 
able by  graduates  of  any  well-known 
college.  A  one  year's  course  is  given 
in  the  history  and  practice  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  which  furnishes 
the  necessary  background;  and  the 
fellows  are  required  to  associate  with 
the  young  deaf  pupils  of  the  college, 
thereby  coming  to  comprehend  tfie 
difficulties  of  work  among  the  deaf. 


The  Clarke  School  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  offers  a  two-year 
course,  which  is  so  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent that  its  graduates  are  in  de- 
mand, all  being  tendered  positions 
months  before  they  graduate.  In 
fact,  one  or  more  superintendents 
usually  visit  the  school  early  each 
spring  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  young 
teachers.  This  school  has  also  con- 
ducted summer  normal  classes,  admit- 
ting to  them  only  teachers  of  at  least 
one  year's  experience  with  the  deaf. 
The  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  under 
the  Boston  School  Board,  tells  me — 
and  the  statement  is  significant — that 
she  is  no  longer  permitted  to  employ 
as  teachers  candidates  who  have  not 
had  special  as  well  as  general  pre- 
paration. Several  other  schools  for 
the  deaf  offer  systematic  normal 
courses;  and  many  old  and  experi- 
enced teachers  advertise  for  private 
students  desiring  short-term  inten- 
sive training. 

There  are  several  places  where  one 
may  prepare  to  teach  the  very  back- 
ward and  the  feeble-minded.  The 
summer  school  at  the  all-the-year- 
round  institution  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
has  now  run  fifteen  seasons  and  certi- 
ficated some  563  students,  our  Mr. 
Irwin  being  one  of  them.  The  fact 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  instructors  of  "special"  classes  in 
the  public  schools  has  made  this  sum- 
mer school  popular.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation often  provide  scholarships  for 
members  of  their  staff  there.  It  is 
limited  to  60  teachers  at  a  time,  in- 
cluding those  holding  a  license  to 
teach. 

The  Vineland  announcement  tells 
us  that  "to  know  the  defective  child 
from  close  range  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  knowing  him  in  a  special 
clinic;  and  "that  from  this  intimate 
observation  the  student  learns  more 
of  the  psychology  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  than  he  would  from  many  lec- 
tures." This  summer  school  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education  of  Lehigh 
University. 
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Though  we  in  America  have  not 
come  to  promote  teacher-training  for 
our  work  with  blind  pupils,  some  of 
our  colleagues  abroad  have  come  to  it. 
Austria  claims  to  have  pioneered  un- 
der Director  Mell  of  the  late  Imperial 
Institution  at  Vienna,  who  also  pub- 
lished a  manual  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  of  the  bhnd.  First,  he 
succeeded  in  requiring  all  students  of 
the  general  courses  in  nonnal  schools 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instructing  the  blind. 
This  he  did  largely  in  order  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  advise  the  par- 
ents of  blind  children  under  school 
age.  His  particular  course  being- 
conducted  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  a  number  remained  as  candi- 
dates to  teach  there ;  and  this  is  what 
they  had  to  go  through :  The  unpaid 
cadet  was  first  placed  for  several 
months  under  an  experienced  instruc- 
tor of  elementary  classes  to  observe 
and  read  and  to  do  actual  teaching 
under  the  same  expert  supervision. 
And  if  he  promised  well  from  every 
point  of  view,  he  was  permitted  to 
serve  for  two  years,  doubtless  with  a 
small  stipend,  at  the  close  of  which 
period  he  was  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing examination  in  both  theory  and 
practice.  I  was  present  at  such  an 
examination  there  in  1909.  The  chief 
examiner  was  an  official  from  the  im- 
perial department  of  education.  I 
naturally  asked  my  host,  "Why  so 
much  fuss  and  feathers?"  He  re- 
plied :  "We  don't  let  a  man  be  appoint- 
ed teacher  here  until  absolutely  sure 
of  his  fitness,  since  his  appointment 
is  for  life,  and  we  can  never  get  rid 
of  him  till  he  dies."  With  this  reply 
I  was  wholly  and  entirely  satisfied,  as 
may  be  supposed.  But  even  Director 
Mell  really  values  teacher  prepara- 
tion in  the  following  order:  1, 
thorough  general  education ;  2,  good 
pedagogic  comprehension;  3,  practice 
in  the  common  schools;  4,  practical 
apprentice  ti^aining  of  at  least  two 
years  in  a  school  for  the  blind ;  and  5, 
if  upper  class  work  is  to  be  taught, 
higher  training  in  a  postgraduate 
course  at  a  college  or  university. 


Early  in  the  year  1913  Prussia,  fol- 
lowing such  leadership,  imposed  upon 
all  candidate  teachers  of  the  blind  the 
passing  of  a  rigid  examination  simi- 
lar to  the  one  above  indicated  and, 
later  in  the  same  year,  imposed  an 
even  more  rigid  one  on  candidates  for 
the  post  of  superintendent.  Ohio  and 
New  York  state  have  been  known  to 
choose  between  rival  candidates  for  a 
superintendency  by  recourse  to  ex- 
amination. I  have  not  learned,  how- 
ever, that  the  method  has  yet  spread 
to  other  states.  But  the  Prussian 
plan  was  not  put  in  practice  so  much 
for  political  reasons  as  for  sifting  out 
incompetency;  and  doubtless  it  has 
tended  to  place  the  status  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  Germany  where 
we  ourselves  would  like  to  see  it  in 
America.  Germany  has  also  issued  a 
manual  or  compendium  for  the  teach- 
er's examinations. 

In  France, — especially  at  the  pion- 
eer institution  in  Paris  where,  as  you 
know,  the  instructors  are  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  blind  and  so  are  not 
supposed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  special 
training  or  psychology, — no  system 
of  normal  preparation  is  yet  re- 
quired, though  there  is  some  demand 
for  it,  the  particular  critic  I  have  read 
stating  that  the  indicated  condition 
of  affairs  is  shameful.  He  would  con- 
vert this  parent  institution  into  a 
training  school  for  the  teachers  for 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  teacher  training  situation  in 
England  is  illuminating.  When  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  began  his  work 
there  in  1872,  he  realized  that  the 
changes  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  could  be  brought  about  by  pre- 
paring teachers.  Therefore  the  Col- 
lege at  Upper  Norwood  was  opened 
both  as  an  academy  of  music  and  a 
normal  training  school  for  its  own 
advanced  students,  and  teacher 
training  was  early  introduced  among 
them.  In  1896  the  Noraial  Depart- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Col- 
lege for  blind  students,  a  grant  was 
given    by    the    government,    and    a 
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teacher's  certificate  awarded  to  each 
student  who  passed  the  required  ex- 
aminations. Many  of  the  graduates 
obtained  situations  as  teachers  in  day 
classes  and  residential  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Later,  in  1907,  a  requirement  for 
all  England  was  made,  as  follows: 
There  being  no  training  schools  for 
seeing  teachers  of  the  blind,  an  ex- 
amining body  called  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  was  created, 
and  the  rule  imposed  that  any  insti- 
tution which  should  employ  a  teacher 
of  elementary  subjects  over  two  years 
without  his  being  accredited  by  this 
college  should  forfeit  all  government 
grants.  "To  secure  a  certificate,  can- 
didates must  pass  in  six  subjects  of 
examination, — "  1,  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  Braille  Grade  I  and  II ;  2,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Braille  Grades  I 
and  II;  3,  practical  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  for  the  blind;  4,  practice 
of  teaching ;  5,  theory  of  education  as 
applied  to  the  blind,  including  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  and 
finally  6,  one  topic  selected  out  of  nine 
departmental  specials.  The  test  is 
said  to  be  long  and  searching  and  ap- 
plies to  blind  and  seeing  alike. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  college 
189  teachers  have  been  certificated  by 
it.  The  following  very  interesting 
quotation  from  the  rules  has  an  ob- 
vious bearing  on  the  success  of  tb,e 
scheme:  "Where  the  teacher  holds 
the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind  an  additional  mini- 
mum salary  of  20  pounds  per  annum 
should  be  paid." 

Now,  the  object  of  all  this  is  (1) 
to  promote  the  training  of  teachers, 
(2)  to  raise  their  status  by  giving 
them  a  recognized  position  as  special- 
ists in  the  work  of  education,  (3)  to 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting their  qualifications  to  an  ac- 
credited body,  (4)  to  raise  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  institutions  gen- 
erally, (5)  to  diffuse  by  means  of  a 
library,  lectures  and  otherwise,  infor- 
mation on  all  matters  connected  with 
their  education  and  with  the  moral, 
mental  and  social  conditions  of  the 


blind,  and  (6)  to  encourage  inter- 
change of  thought  and  opinion  and  to 
promote  fellowship." 

An  interesting  by-product  of  this 
college  is  an  organization  known  as 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  which  publishes  an  organ 
called  "The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Writing  of  this  recent  advance  in 
England,  Lady  Campbell,  who  was 
originally  selected  to  go  there  because 
she  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  best  teach- 
ers at  Perkins  Institution  and  who 
was  aftei'ward  for  many  years  Lady 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege,— Lady  Campbell,  in  her  lecture 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Eng- 
land, writes:  "While  I  do  not  think 
that  any  special  training  is  needed 
for  teaching  blind  children  if  a  per- 
son has  a  normal  training  and  pos- 
sesses enthusiasm  and  initiative,  this 
examination  leads  a  teacher  to  study 
carefully  the  points  wherein  the 
work  differs  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary schools.  For  this  examination 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  apparatus 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
candidates  who  pass  with  honors 
command  the  best  salaries." 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
country  day  schools  and  especially  at 
private  boarding  schools  which  are  so 
flourishing  and  so  numerous  in  our 
country.  They  profess  to  be  among 
the  best  schools  in  the  world  and 
probably  are  so.  They  choose  their 
masters  for  what  they  are  as  men  and 
as  leaders  of  boys,  not  for  any  special 
preparation  to  teach,  and  they  pay 
them  large  and  attractive  salaries. 
Such  schools  are  never  standardized 
except  in  so  far  as  college  entrance 
requirements  force  them  to  be  so,  but 
glory  in  being  free  and  individual. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  growing 
society  of  educators  calling  itself  The 
Progressive  Teachers'  Association. 
We  should  belong  to  it.  A  leader  of 
it  has  been  called  from  extraordinary 
success  elsewhere  to  organize  the  lat- 
est thing  in  country  day  schools  at 
Brookline,  near  Boston.  In  his  print- 
ed   announcement    he    says:      "No 
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teacher  will  be  chosen  for  skill  as  a 
specialist  unless  she  also  has  a  real 
interest  in  the  all  around  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  is  ready  to  sub- 
ordinate her  own  particular  interests 
to  the  needs  of  that  development." 

Can  our  boarding  schools  for  the 
blind  longer  afford  to  be  thus  free 
and  independent  ?  I  doubt  it.  Neither 
can  we  atford  to  become  standardized. 
Our  immediate  duty  to  our  pupil 
wards  should  prevent  this.  Were  we 
able  to  command  the  truly  best  mas- 
ters and  teachers  we  might  perhaps 
also  "gang  our  ain  gait."  However, 
we  cannot  now  so  command  them  be- 
cause their  proportion  to  pupils  is 
very  large, — our  pupil  per  capita  cost 
is  already  deemed  excessive.  But  our 
duty  to  the  blind  is  to  do  everything 
reasonable  to  put  them  in  line  with 
the  more  fortunate,  and  to  raise  their 
social  and  industrial  status  throug];! 
education.  When  public  and  private 
school  insti-uction  through  moving 
picture — visual  education  so-called — 
becomes  much  more  common  for 
clarifying  and  fixing  knowledge  than 
it  is  now,  the  blind  learner  will  be  still 
further  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  the  seeing.  Blind  children  are 
in  a  special  way  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  We  try  to  select  their 
teachers  with  care,  but  can  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  over  our  success? 
In  the  school  over  which  I  preside 
one-fourth  of  all  its  teachers  for  the 
past  thirty  years  have  left  after  a 
single  year  of  service.  Yet  I  doubt  if 
any  school  provides  pleasanter  condi- 
tions for  its  staff.  Why  do  so  many 
quit?  Doubtless  most  resign  to  bet- 
ter themselves,  the  next  number  to 
better  their  prospects,  realizing  as 
they  come  to  do  that  experience  so 
out  of  line  as  that  which  our  schools 
furnish  is  worthless  as  testimonial  in 
the  common  schools.  The  average 
educator  regards  ours  rather  as  char- 
ity work  than  as  educational, — ^which 
is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  con- 
sidering our  pupils  as  wards  of  the 
state  and  for  schooling  them  in  insti- 
tutions apart. 

In  order  to  have  less  experimenting 


in  teachers  we  must  be  able  to  choose 
better  initial  material  and  to  hold  the 
best.  One  may  not  favor  special  pre- 
paration in  advance,  but  one  should 
favor  expecting,  if  not  requiring,  it 
during  service  and  testing  it  by  some 
such  plan  as  obtains  in  England,  re- 
warding, of  course,  with  the  highest 
salaries  those  who  become  really  the 
most  proficient.  These  European  me- 
thods certainly  tend  to  keep  out  the 
unfit  and  so  entail  less  educational 
waste. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  we 
could  better  our  instruction  without 
increasing  the  pupil  per  capita  cost, 
and  that  is  through  a  rational  reclas- 
sification of  pupil  material  according 
to  their  native  bent  and  capacities 
and  ability  to  study,  and  so  make  pos- 
sible a  reduction  in  number  of  the 
highly  paid  teachers.  Our  studies  in 
mental  measurement  and  classes  in 
cultivating  the  power  or  concentra- 
tion are  already  pointing  the  way 
which  some  of  us  are  beginning  to 
take.  Prof.  French's  studies  at  the 
University  of  California,  Mr.  Irwin's 
scheme  for  a  Research  Bureau  and 
Mr.  Latimer's  for  a  National  Founda- 
tion are  pregnant  with  promise.  Mr. 
Irwin  writes  me  in  a  letter:  **My  hope 
has  been  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  work  out  some  plan  for 
subsidizing  schools  for  the  blind  on 
condition  that  their  work  is  brought 
up  to  certain  standards.  Itinerant 
demonstration  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed by  this  department  of  Govern- 
ment to  help  schools  to  reach  the  pre- 
scribed standards,  and  in  general  to 
disseminate  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  teachers  the  best  thought  of  the 
day.  With  such  a  subsidy  we  could 
work  out  some  system  similar  to  that 
in  England." 

Mr.  Irwin  has  also  suggested  that 
summer  courses  which  are  necessar- 
ily short  and  intensive  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  correspondence 
courses. 

Institution  superintendents  have 
doubtless  often  inducted  new  teachers 
into  the  ways  of  reaching  blind  pu- 
pils ;  and  sundry  principals  have  been 
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known  to  hold  monthly  seminars  for 
years,  at  which  the  several  teachers 
have  presented  papers.  I  happen  to 
know  that  one  superintendent  is  now 
requiring-  from  each  teacher  yearly  a 
typewritten  essay  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  our  present 
instructors  are  not  excellent,  as  it  is 
that  any  one  of  them  can  become  bet- 
ter through  conscious,  systematic  at- 
tention to  the  science  and  art  of  his 
special  service.  As  more  and  more  of 
them  become  self-accredited  will  they 
become  generally  accredited,  and  so 
the  work  to  which  they  have  conse- 
crated themselves  will  be  lifted  more 
and  more  into  the  realm  of  a  recog- 
nized profession. 

An  increasing-  desire  to  diffuse  both 
among-  teachers  and  students  and 
among-  women's  clubs  a  better  general 
acquaintance  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  has  been  observable  for  the 
past  decade.  In  1914  three  or  four 
experts  on  the  subject  lectured  on  it 
at  Columbia  University  in  connection 
with  the  courses  on  allied  topics.  In 
the  summer  of  1918  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  it  was  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  since  then  the 
topic  has  been  included  there  regular- 
ly as  a  part  of  course  "Education 
126."  Following  the  war  sundry 
schools,  associations  and  libraries 
have  been  teaching  voluntary  groups 
much  about  the  blind.  In  1919-21  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  held  normal  classes  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  instructing  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes.  Then 
came,  also  in  1920-21,  the  exten- 
sion courses  at  Harvard  and  Co. 
lumbia  University,  for  which  acade- 
mic credit  could  be  won,  while,  in 
1921.  the  Teachers'  College  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  offered  lectures  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  The  series  of  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  at  Colum- 
bia is  to  be  repeated  this  summer 
with  the  addition  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  class  discus- 
sions and  required  reading  on  the  in- 
struction of  sight-saving  classes  and 
on  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 


blind.  Through  the  co-operating  en- 
terprise of  the  metropolitan  agencies 
for  the  blind  a  model  sight-saving 
class-room  will  be  equipped  and  in  it 
a  model  school  will  be  taught  daily  by 
a  model  teacher. 

But  the  first  systematic  normal 
course  of  education  of  blind  children, 
offering  academic  credit,  was  doubt- 
less that  given  in  the  summer  of  1921 
by  the  Gao^e  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Supt. 
Wampler  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  there  both  initiated  and 
successfully  put  the  enterprise 
through.  It  was  taught  and  led  by 
two  instructors  of  long  experience 
and  attended  by  twenty  teachers  from 
five  different  schools  for  the  blind. 
All  resided  at  the  local  school  and  so 
maintained  the  proper  atmosphere. 
The  curriculum  consisted  of  lectures, 
reading,  quizzes  and  a  final  examina- 
tion, and  covered,  as  intensively  as 
possible  in  six  weeks'  time,  kinder- 
garten, primary  and  secondary  school 
education,  together  with  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  general  history  of  blind- 
ness and  the  blind.  The  course,  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  a  third  in- 
structor to  deal  with  manual  training 
and  the  teaching  of  the  semi-sighted, 
is  being  repeated  this  summer. 

That  so  many  as  twenty  came  to 
take  this  initial  course  indicated  a 
certain  demand  for  it  both  by  the 
teachers  themselves  and  the  schools 
which  encouraged  them  to  take  it. 
Now,  the  success  of  any  such  vacation 
enterprise  would  appear  to  deDend 
WDon  two  main  facts:  first,  that  the 
students  have  alreadv  taught  the 
blind  and  so  have  the  background  of 
nractical  experience:  and  second, 
that  the  course  itself  is  offered  by  a 
teachers'  college  or  university  whose 
certificate  is  recognized  as  of  prac- 
ticFi]  value. 

While  a  summer  school  now  offers 
doubtless  the  most  practical  means 
for  the  better  grounding  of  our  pres- 
ent teachers,  another  plan  for  train- 
inp;  prospective  teachers  was  success- 
fullv  inaugurated  last  fall  and  winter. 
This  is  commonly  stvled  the  Harvard 
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Course  and  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows:  The  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University  con- 
ducts an  extension  half -course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  three  hours  a 
week,  v/eek-ends,  from  October  to 
February,  consisting  of  lectures,  vis- 
its and  demonstrations,  supplemented 
by  required  reading,  schoolroom  ob- 
servation and  practicejjt  in  teaching 
under  supervision ;  and  it  is  capped  at 
the  close  by  a  three-hour  written  ex- 
amination whose  successful  passing 
entitles  one  to  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  school,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. The  eleven  students  taking 
the  regular  course  last  year  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  teachers  of 
semi-sighted  classes  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, who  lived  at  home,  and  teachers 
and  students  who  had  arranged  to  live 
at  Perkins.  The  latter  came  from  sev- 
eral countries  and  called  themselves 
the  international  class.  All  were  eager 
and  earnest,  doing  a  prodigious 
amount  of  reading  in  the  Blindiana 
collection  of  the  institution,  teaching 
in  its  classes  and  sharing  in  its  life 
and  activities.  The  Dean  and  Direc- 
tors above  mentioned  are  thoroughly 
interested  to  continue  the  project 
year  after  year.  As  you  know  it  will 
be  repeated  this  fall  and  winter. 

After  the  examination  had  been 
given  in  February,  according  to 
schedule,  eight  hours  of  Saturday 
morning  lectures  were  added  by  spe- 
cial request  on  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  low  vision,  which  twenty-two 
students  came  to  Boston  expressly  to 
take,  most  of  these  being  teachers  of 
semi-sighted  classes  in  the  various 
cities  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

If  the  demand  for  teacher  training- 
continues,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  to  meet  it  will  be  provid- 
ed. A  good  deal  of  literature  is  even 
now  available,  though  Mr.  Irwin  and 
Dr.  Hayes  and  some  other  psycho- 
logists consider  most  of  it  as  the  "lit- 
erature of  opinion."     The  jubilee  in- 


dex of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  has  just  now 
become  available.  It  is  a  real  contri- 
bution. Your  so-called  Efficiency 
Committee  has  in  mind  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  manual  much  like  those  al- 
ready mentioned  as  existing  in  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  list  of  helpful 
material  on  this  subject  follows: 

BOOKS   ON  THE   HOME  TRAINING  OF 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

ENGLISH 

Allen,  E.  E.  To  the  Parents  of  See- 
ing and  Blind  Children;  translated 
from  the  report  of  1893  of  the  Pri- 
vate Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Linz,  upper  Austria.  7pp.  Phila- 
delphia, 1894  ;  first  appeared  in  The 
Mentor,  pp.  135-140.  April,  1894. 

Burritt,  0.  H.  New  Opportunities 
for  Blind  Children  Before  Entering 
School ;  read  before  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Mothers  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Child,  Washing- 
ton, March,  1908. 

Dow,  J.  J.  Home  Training  of  Blind 
Children;  translated  from  the 
French  of  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne. 
4pp.    Faribault,  Minn.,  1907. 

Halfpenny,  A.  K.  Helps  for  the 
Mother  of  a  Blind  Child.  7pp.  Oc- 
tober, 1913*. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.  Counsels  to  Par- 
ents of  Blind  Children,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  43rd  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
pp.  17-25.    Boston,  1874. 

Lewis,  F.  Park.  The  Blind  Child ;  re- 
printed from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine.    January,  1916. 

What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children. 

26pp.  Chicago,  1913.  American 
Medical  Association. 

Knie,  Johann.  A  Guide  to  the  Proper 
Management  and  Education  of 
Blind  Children  During  Their  Ear- 
lier Years;  translated  from  the 
German  by  William  Taylor.  80pp. 
London,  1861. 

The  Mentor,  Boston.  April,  1894.  To 
the  Parents  of  Seeing  and  Blind 


*  Reprint   from    Outlook    for    the    Blind, 
April,  1914. 
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Children,  by  E.  E.  Allen,    pp.  135- 

140. 
Moon,    William.     The    Consequences 

and  Ameliorations    of    Blindness. 

47pp.  London,  1875,  see  p.  25. 
Rees,  Harriet.  Don't  Let  it  Make  Any 

Difference,  in  The  Outlook  for  the 

Blind,  pp.  124-126.    October,  1908. 

FRENCH 

Guadet,  Johann.  Apercus  Generaux 
sur  la  Premiere  Education  et  le 
Premier  Enseignement  a  Donner 
aux  Aveug-les,  in  Guadet,  Johann: 
De  la  Premiere  Education  des  En- 
fants  Aveugles,  d'apres  Knie  et 
Georgi.    1859. 

De  la  Premiere  Education  des 
Enfants  Aveugles,  d'apres  Knie  et 
Georgi.  93pp.    Paris,  1859. 

La  Sizeranns,  Maurice  de.  Manuel 
Pour  la  Premiere  Education  des 
Enfants  Aveugles,  in  Le  Valentin 
Hauy.    pp  73-76.    October,  1887. 

GERMAN 

Entlicher,  Friedrich.  Das  Blinde 
Kind  im  Kreise  seiner  familie,  und 
in  der  Schule  seines  Wohnortes; 
fiir  Lehrer,  Lehramtskandidaten, 
Erzieher,  Eltern.  77pp.  Wien,  1872. 

Jager,  V.  A.  Ueber  die  Behandlung 
welche  Blinden  und  Taubstummen 
Kindern,  Hauptsachlich  bis  zu 
ihrem  achten  Lebensjahre  im 
Kreise  ihrer  Familien,  127pp.  Stutt- 
gart, 1831. 

Klein,  Johann.  Anleitung,  blinden 
Kindern;  die  nothige  Bildung  in 
den  Schulen  ihres  Wohnortes,  und 
in  dam  Kreise  ihrer  Familien  zu 
verschaffen.    62pp.  Wien,  1845. 

Knie,  Johann.  Anleitung  zur  zweck- 
maszigen  Behandlung  blinder  Kin- 
der. 48pp.   Breslau,  1837. 

Pablasek,  Matthias.  Die  Fiirsorge 
fiir  die  Blinden  von  der  Wiege  bis 
zum  Grabe;  Erziehung  und  Unter- 
richt:  IH.  Abschnitt.  pp.  86-106. 
Wien,  1867. 

Saemisch,  Th.  und  Meeker,  Wilhelm. 
An  die  Eltern  sehender  und  blind- 
er Kinder.    4pp.  Diiren,  1890. 


BOOKS    ON    THE    PEDAGOGY   OF   THE 

BLIND 

ENGLISH 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  Index  of  all  the  con- 
vention proceedings  to  date,  1922. 

Armitage,  Thos.  R.  Education  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind.  216pp. 
London,  1886. 

The  Beacon,  London.  Articles  on  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
p.  5.  May,  1920 ;  pp.4  -5,  April,  1921. 

The  Blind,  London.  Articles  on  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  p. 
356.  July,  1910;  p.  395.  October, 
1910:  p.  343.  January,  1915:  p. 
568.    July,  1917. 

Guillie,  Sebastian.  An  essay  on  the 
instruction  and  amusements  of  the 
Blind.    London,  1819. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.  System  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  in  Perkins  Insti- 
tution report.  44th.  pp.  21-41.  Bos- 
ton, 1875. 

Illingworth,  W.  H.  History  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind:  The  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  see 
pp.  149-152.    London,  1910. 

Lane,  A.  M.  Primary  numbers 
Through  Constructive  Measuring, 
in  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  pp. 
154-155.    January,  1910. 

La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de.  Blind  as 
Seen  Through  Blind  Eyes;  trans- 
lated bv  F.  Park  Lewis.  164pp.  New 
York,  i883. 

Levy,  Hanks.  Blindness  and  the 
Blind ;  or,  A  Treatise  on  the  Science 
of  Typhlology.  518pp.  London, 
1872. 

Meldrum,  Robert.  Light  on  Dark 
Paths,  a  hand-book  for  members  of 
school  boards,  teachers,  parents  of 
blind  children.  172pp.  Edinburgh, 
1891. 

The  Mentor,  Boston.  Instruction  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for 
common  school  teachers,  pp  19-21. 
January,  1892. 

Stainsby,  Henry.  The  Primary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  London,  pp.  33- 
35:  107-110.  March.  1915:  pp.  85- 
88.    November,    1918.    pp.    18-22. 
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March,  1920:  pp.  67-70.  Novem- 
ber, 1920.  Articles  on  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

General  articles  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing periodicals  and  reports : 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  Proceedings.  No.  1-25. 
1871-1920.  See  general  index,  1922. 

The  Mentor,  Boston.  Vol.  1-4.  1891- 
1894. 

Outlook  for  the  Bhnd.  Vol.  1-15.  1907- 
1921. 

International  Conference  on  the 
Blind.  Proceedings.  1908,  1911, 
1914.  See  also  Sundry  Reports  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  Blind. 

FRENCH 

Bloch,  Marcel.  Les  Aveugles  en 
France.    181pp.  Paris,  1917. 

Congres  international  pour  I'amelior- 
ation  du  sort  des  aveugles,  (blind 
and  seeing  teachers  of  the  blind 
compared),  see  V.  3.  pp.  102-153; 
1900. 

Guillie,  Sebastien.  Essai  sur  I'in- 
struction  des  aveugles;  ou,  Expose 
analytique  des  procedes  employes 
pour  les  instruire.  280  pp.  Paris, 
1817. 

La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de.  Les 
aveugles  par  un  aveugle.  177pp. 
Paris,  1889. 

Articles  may  also  be  found  in  the 
periodicals  and  reports  given  be-r 
low: 

Congres  international  pour  I'ameli- 
oration  du  sort  des  aveugles.  V.  1-4. 
1878-1902. 

L'instituteur  des  aveugles,  journal 
mensuel,  edited  bv  Johann  Guadet. 
V.  1-8.    1855-1863. 

Le  Valentin  Haiiy,  revue  Francaise 
des  questions  relatives  aux  aveu- 
gles. V.  1-38.  January,  1883-1921. 

GERMAN 

Die  Blindenschule,  Zeitschrift  zur 
Forderung  des  Blindenunterrichts. 
V.  1-2.  1918,  1919.  Danzig. 

Klein,  Johann.     Geschichte  des  Blin- 


den-Unterrichtes.       204pp.     Wien, 
1837. 

Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der 


Blinden  um  ihnen  ihren  Zustand  zu 
erleichtern.    455pp.  Wien,  1819. 

Knie,  Johann.  Versuch  iiber  den 
Unterricht  der  Blinden,  aus  dem 
Franzosischen  iibersetzt.  332pp. 
Breslau,  1820. 

Mell,  Alexander.  Der  Blindenunter- 
richt:  Vortrage  iiber  Wesen,  Me- 
thode  und  Ziel  des  Unterrichtes  in 
der  Blindenschule.  254pp.  Wien, 
1910. 

Kurze   Ratschlage   und   Winke 


zur    richtigen    Erziehung    blinder 
Kinder.    48pp.    Wien,  1913. 

Pablasek,  Matthias.  Die  Fiirsorge 
fiir  die  Blinden  von  der  Wiege  bis 
zum  Grabe,  die  Erziehung,  der  Un- 
terricht, die  Beschaftigung  und 
Versorgung  derselben.  358pp. 
Wein,  1867. 

Zech,  Friedrich.  Erziehung  und  Un- 
terricht der  Blinden.  260pp.  Danzig, 
1913. 

Articles  may  also  be  found  in  the 
periodicals  and  reports  given  below: 

Blindenlehrer  Kongress.  Bericht  iiber 
Blindenlehrer  Kongress.  4v.  1873- 
1911. 

Der  Blindenfreund,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Verbesserung  des  Loses  der  Blin- 
den.   V.  1-39.     1881-1922. 

Eos,  Vierteljahreschrift  fiir  Behand- 
lung  jiigendlicher  Abnormen.  Wien, 
1905-1912. 

Kunz,  Martin.  Geschichte  der  Blind- 
enanstalt  zu  Illzach-Miilhausen, 
1856-1906.   346pp.    Leipzig,  1907. 

Mell,  Alexander.  Encyklopadisches 
Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens.  890 
pp.    Wien,  1900. 

Von  unsern  Blinden.  Mitteilungen 
an  Wohltater,  Conner  und  Freunde 
der  Blinden.  Wien,  1908-1919. 

SPANISH 

Ballesteros,  Juan  Manuel  y  Villabrille, 
Francisco  Fernandez.  Corso  ele- 
mental de  instroccion  de  ciegos.  2 
parts  in  1.    Madrid,  1847. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  AFFILIATION  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Ogden,  Utah 


[This  is  a  community,  or  composite 
paper,  containing  as  it  does,  ideas 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind.] 

The  subject  at  once  suggests  that 
there  are  possible  disadvantages  in 
schools  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
lessened,  or  even  quite  eliminated 
through  affiliation  and  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. That  there  are  in  all  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind  serious 
handicaps,  most  of  us  will  freely  ad- 
mit. That  we  too  often  circumscribe 
the  school  life  of  our  pupils  and  our 
teachers,  as  well  as  our  superintend- 
ents, none  will  deny.  Taking  blind- 
children  from  their  homes  placing 
them  in  institutions,  caring  for  them 
enmasse,  assisting  them  constantly 
over  the  difficult  places,  leading  them 
carefully  beside  the  still  waters, 
watching  their  every  movement  and 
action,  surely  tends  to  make  them 
dependent  rather  than  independent. 
Confining  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents too  closely  to  school  room  duties, 
requiring  them  to  live  day  in  and  day 
out  within  an  institution  and  upon  its 
campus,  make  them  stale  and  inactive. 

It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed it  many  times,  that  the  most 
desired  thing  in  schools  for  the  blind 
is  that  we  shall  not  institutionalize 
pupils,  teachers  or  superintendents. 
To  overcome  so  serious  a  fault  is  in- 
deed a  problem.  To  teach  and  train 
blind  children  so  that  they  will  be 
more  useful,  more  helpful,  more  na- 
tural and  more  independent  should  be 
our  constant  aim  and  purpose.  To 
keep  ever  active  and  alert  a  corps  of 
teachers  and  instructors,  and  to  in- 
sist that  they  mix  with  the  great 
throbbing  world  outside,  wherein  life 
in  all  its  fullness  stands  ready  to 
serve  so  bountifully,  should  be  our 
policy  and  program. 

Isolation  is  an  evil  of  residential 
schools.    We  take  the  child  during  its 


formative  and  impressionable  years 
and  return  it  to  the  world  with  an 
education,  a  handicap  and  an  affliction 
— the  handicap  being  blindness  and 
the  affliction  being  timidit}^  The 
greater  the  contact  with  normal  life, 
the  greater  is  the  normal  life  of  the 
child,  and  the  less  the  handicap. 
Affiliation  and  co-operation  with  out- 
side activities  should  lessen  timidity 
and  increase  independence,  a  most 
desired  end  and  accomplishment. 

Our  children  who  play  at  a  church 
social,  and  later  join  the  crowd  at  the 
refreshment  table,  imbibe  a  good  dsal 
more  than  sandwiches  and  choco- 
late. Our  girls  who  go  to  a  scout 
rally  and  sing  themselves  hoarse — 
may  lose  their  voices  for  a  day,  but 
they  find  a  source  of  human  compan- 
ionship that  they  keep  for  a  life  time. 
The  boy  who  reads  Braille  for  the  Ro- 
tarians  gets  a  contact  with  a  high 
type  of  citizen  who  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  upon  him.  Then  there  is 
the  reciprocal  influence.  The  girl 
scouts  of  the  city  know  more  about 
blind  girls  after  the  rally  than  they 
did  before  it.  The  crowd  at  the 
church  social  loses  its  awe  of  blind- 
ness and  the  Rotarians  know  that  a 
blind  boy  is  a  living  entity  and  not 
the  motive  power  of  a  hand  organ. 

During  recent  years,  most  of  the 
reputable  clubs  and  societies  of  Ogden 
have  requested  discussions  and  dem- 
onstrations of  our  work.  Churches 
have  asked  for  our  chorus  to  supply 
vesper  music  and  for  our  pianists  to 
furnish  solos.  These  appearances 
have  been  made  so  often  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  have  long  since 
dropped  their  awe-sti-uck  wonder  at 
the  blind  and  have  taken  up  the  com- 
monplace attitude  that  comes  of 
every  day  association.  They  all  feel 
free  to  ask  for  an  hour's  entertain- 
ment and  we  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  it,  knowing  its  mutual 
benefits. 
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It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion constantly  in  the  public  mind  in 
the  most  wholesome  way  possible. 
Legitimate  advertising  is  one  way  to 
business  success.  We  have  a  product 
to  offer  to  the  public,  capable  boys 
and  girls.  We  must  advertise  that 
product  to  its  best  advantage.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  advertising — the 
competitive — that  to  beat  your  rival 
in  business,  and  the  educational — 
that  to  teach  the  consumer  the  use- 
fulness of  something  that  previously 
had  not  entered  his  ken.  The  latter 
form  is  our  method.  Advertise  the 
blind  and  their  work  on  every  proper 
occasion.  If  the  city  has  a  Mardi 
Gras,  affiliate  and  put  a  float  into  the 
parade,  showing  your  pupils  at  work. 
If  your  town  has  a  "Home  Products 
Week,"  co-operate.  Put  your  school 
work  on  display.  If  the  Ladies'  Lit- 
erary club  gives  a  bazaar,  send  some 
of  your  girls  to  do  a  turn  at  aesthetic 
dancing,  or  singing  or  reading.  It  is 
all  a  reputable  kind  of  publicity  and  it 
makes  your  pupils  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  town  that  they  are 
thought  of  no  longer  as  curiosities, 
but  as  normal  persons  with  normal 
possibilities.  At  the  Utah  School,  we 
have  taken  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
vertising within  proper  limits.  We 
have  put  units  into  the  "Good  Eng- 
lish Week"  parade;  we  have  dis- 
played our  handiwork  at  many  public 
exhibitions,  and  we  have  sent  our 
pupils  out  to  every  worthy  gathering 
where  people  could  see  them  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  them. 

A  campaign  of  this  kind,  unfortu- 
nately, is  confined  to  the  city  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  Oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  affiliations  to 
other  centers  does  not  often  arise. 
The  Utah  School  has  been  asked  in 
now  and  then  by  clubs  of  other  cities 
besides  Ogden  and  we  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  taking  classes  to  these  distant 
cities,  believing  that  the  expense  and 
trouble  are  well  compensated  for  in 
the  good  impression  we  seem  to  have 
left.  In  anv  district  where  there  is 
likelihood  that  our  pupils  may  return 
to  take  up  their  economic  lives,  we 


are  justified  in  presenting  ourselves 
and  creating  the  best  attitude  possi- 
ble in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  are 
to  receive  them.  If  the  occasion  does 
not  come  to  us,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  causing  it  to  come.  We  must  make 
the  people  feel  that  the  institution  is 
not  a  sanctuary  for  waste  childhood 
— but  a  vitalized  part  of  the  school 
system  that  produces  usable  young- 
men  and  women. 

The  public  school  system  itself 
should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that 
we  are  one  of  its  parts.  We  should 
affiliate  in  all  educational  matters 
with  the  same  assurance  of  our  right 
to  affiliate  as  any  district  school  or 
state  university.  The  Utah  School 
asks  all  its  teachers  to  attend  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  provides  holidays  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  had  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
an  inner  group  of  this  Association  or- 
ganized to  do  intensive  association 
work.  Wlien  we  first  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  we  seemed  to 
shock  the  members  with  the  idea  that 
a  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
had  any  claim  to  educational  stand- 
ing. We  made  our  presence  known, 
however,  and  now  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  accept  us  at  par.  Many 
of  our  grammar  graduates  enter  pub- 
lic high  schools  without  question.  We 
have  adhered  to  this  affiliation  for 
many  years.  The  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion recognized  us  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state  when  it 
elected  the  Utah  superintendent  as 
president  of  the  association. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  discrimi- 
nation in  the  matter  of  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. We  cannot  hold  ourselves  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  organiza- 
tion that  wants  to  use  us  for  an  hour's 
entertainment.  There  are  some  to 
whom  we  should  be  but  a  passing 
show,  whose  influence  in  the  com- 
munity is  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  clubs  that 
would  Fring  us  into  vital  contact  with 
the  soundest  elements  of  society. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  we  should  make  ourselves  one. 
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Each  single  member  of  such  a  group 
stands  for  a  large  and  assorted  back- 
ground of  relatives  and  friends. 
When  we  touch  the  one,  we  are  indi- 
rectly touching  the  many  and  thus  we 
are  multiplying  our  influence  in  quar- 
ters where  it  will  be  of  most  conse- 
quence. In  the  Rotary  Club,  for  in- 
stance, each  man  represents  a  certain 
class  of  citizens.  He  is  presumably  at 
the  fore-front  of  that  class,  the  man 
of  most  prestige  in  his  group.  If  w^e 
have  a  handclasp  with  him,  we  have 
an  electric  point  of  contact  with  all 
whom  he  represents.  So  it  is  with 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  tTie 
Ladies'  Literary  Clubs,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Kiwanians,  and  that 
long  list  of  responsible  organizations 
that  every  city  affords.  It  is  these 
that  we  must  select  to  be  our  friends 
and  to  have  an  intimate  interest  in 
our  schools. 

Teachers  of  the  school  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  members  of 
these  associations  whenever  possible. 
The  teacher  whose  interests  are  noth- 
ing but  shop  only  intensifies  the  re- 
strictedness  and  isolation  of  our  pu- 
pils. It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  any 
school  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  Rotarian  and  a  member  of 
the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  It  is  good 
for  the  teachers  to  belong  to  the 
Drama  Club,  or  the  Literary  Organ- 
ization and  the  reaction  is  good  for 
the  pupils.  Our  girl  scouts  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  scout  master  is 
also  the  scout  master  of  a  troup  of 
town  girls.  It  all  brings  into  the  in- 
stitution the  normal  life  of  the  world 
outside,  and  makes  our  interests  one 
with  those  of  our  fellows.  The  teach- 
er who  comes  to  the  class-room  sleepi- 
ly after  a  midnight  session  of  bridge 
or  a  belated  dancing  party  (we  do  not 
object  to  either  and  we  enjoy  both) 
may  have  a  distorted  conception  of 
what  social  interests  are,  but  the  one 
who  brings  in  chatty  discussions  of  a 
new  novel  from  the  literary  club,  or 
a  new  idea  in  teaching  from  the  town 
teachers'  institute,  is  a  vitalizing  in- 
fluence in  the  school.    All  such  activi- 


ties are  sure  to  bring  teachers  and 
pupils  in  contact  with  the  world  out- 
side, give  topics  for  discussion  and 
consideration,  make  live  subjects  for 
oral  and  written  composition,  and  add 
immensely  to  the  educational  horizon. 

We  once  had  a  blind  boy  of  little 
mentality,  who  after  some  weeks 
ventured  beyond  the  long  hallway  to 
the  stairs  and  finally  out  into  the  open 
air.  Later  we  found  him  going  round 
and  round  in  a  small  circle.  Encour- 
aged he  found  his  way  about  the 
quadrangle  by  following  the  cement 
walk.  Again  enlarging  his  world  he 
discovered  the  play-ground,  the 
swings  and  other  play  apparatus. 
Each  step  outward  from  the  long 
hallv/ay  brought  him  to  new  things, 
the  roadway,  the  fence,  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  the  barn,  cows,  horses, 
wagons,  etc.,  etc.  His  interest  grew. 
He  met  the  gardener,  the  teamster, 
the  milkman  and  the  foreman  of  the 
farm.  He  found  something  new  to 
talk  about  every  step  of  the  way.  He 
discovered  a  big  world  for  a  blind  boy 
of  meagre  mentality. 

For  our  brighter  children  his  ex- 
perience might  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  in  as  many  directions  as 
their  activities  outside  the  school- 
room go.  Teachers  also  may  grow  by 
contact  with  every  worthy  civic,  so- 
cial, educational  and  commercial 
agency.  We  should  affiliate  with 
these  agencies  not  only  as  an  insti- 
tution, i3ut  individually, — as  teachers 
and  officers. 

We  say  that  we  must  be  discrimi- 
nating in  our  choice  of  clubs  with 
which  we  indentify  ourselves.  There 
is  another  danger  against  which  we 
must  guard.  In  our  zeal  to  make  a 
good  impression,  and  to  show  our 
work  to  best  advantage,  we  may  em- 
phasize the  elements  of  display  and 
neglect  those  of  sound  usefulness. 
Some  educators  are  decrying  this 
tendency  in  the  public  schools  today, 
and  we  should  discourage  it  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  where  it  would 
have  the  bad  effect  of  making  our 
pupils  supei*ficial  when  they  should, 
above  all  things,  be  sound  in  their 
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scholarship  and  practical  in  their 
ideas.  The  embellishments  of  educa- 
tion are  too  often  stressed  as  they 
usually  make  the  best  exhibits.  The 
decoration  is  too  often  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  structure  that  should 
rise  behind  it.  We  should  always  hew 
close  to  the  line  of  our  regular  work 
when  we  give  a  demonstration,  so  as 
to  give  false  impressions  to  neither 
performer  nor  spectator. 

Our  big  May  Festival,  which  was 
seen  by  nearly  ten  thousand  people 
this  year,  is  largely  a  culmination  of 
the  gymnasium  work  of  the  tenn.  We 
dress  it  in  its  best  colors,  but  we  do 
not  offer  it  as  a  spectacular  program. 
The  pupils  are  taught  aesthetic  and 
folk  dances  for  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  we  later  combine  these 
dances  into  a  story  and  pageant.  TTie 
May  Festival  is  by  far  the  biggest  ad- 
vertisement we  have  ever  had,  and 
we  are  proud  to  call  it  a  demonstra- 
tion— and  not  a  display.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  institution  if  we 
bent  all  our  efforts  to  the  making  of  a 
May  Festival.  We  bend  our  efforts  to 
teach  gracefulness,  rythmn  and  phy- 
sical culture — the  Festival  is  a  happy 
by-product.  So  should  it  be  in  all 
cases  of  exhibition,  substantial  worth 
to  the  pupil  is  the  one  consideration. 
(May  we  take  a  few  minutes  here  to 
tell  of  our  Tenth  Annual  May  Festi- 
val, "The  Story  of  the  Blinds"  given 


in  May,  1922,  at  Ogden  and  at  Salt 
Lake  City?) 

Our  first  duty  is  to  our  boys  and 
girls.  If  we  can,  by  affiliating  with 
civic,  social,  educational  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  broaden  their 
lives  and  enhance  their  usefulness, 
then  by  all  means  we  should  affiliate. 
If  we  can  clear  the  pathways  of  op- 
portunity and  social  acceptance  for 
our  pupils  by  fraternizing  with  the 
outer  world — then  let  us  fraternize. 
Let  us  so  mingle  in  the  social  struc- 
ture that  is  about  us  that  no  one  shall 
ever  forget  that  we  are  a  part  of  it, 
that  a  school  for  the  blind  is  a  unit  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  that 
blind  boys  and  girls  are,  though  blind, 
still  boys  and  girls.  And,  finally,  that 
teachers  and  superintendents,  even 
though  blind,  have  a  vision,  and  are 
human  beings  with  broad  shoulders, 
tender  hearts  and  big  souls,  serving 
humanity  in  an  effective,  wholesome, 
co-operative  and  commendable  way. 
They  should  go  forth  as  emissaries 
into  new  countries  and  bring  back 
spice  and  mirth,  joy  and  life,  as  well 
as  abundant  food,  so  that  we  may 
have  something  to  eat  besides  the 
bread  and  water  of  life,  something  to 
talk  about  besides  Shakespeare  and 
Longfellow,  some  problems  to  discuss 
and  solve  other  than  square  and  cube 
root,  and  something  to  read  and  study 
as  well  as  books — and  books — and 
more  books. 
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THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

BY  PRINCIPAL  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Your  Committee  on  Index,  ap- 
pointed at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  was 
instructed  to  raise  by  subscription 
the  funds  needed  to  publish  the  Index 
in  a  form  suitable  for  binding  with 
the  later  issues  of  the  Proceedings, 
and  when  the  money  was  provided  to 
proceed  with  the  publication.  Supt. 
C.  A.  Hamilton  of  the  New  York 
State  School,  and  Supt.  Thomas  S. 


McAloney,  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  were  added  to  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  Chairman  at 
Baltimore.  The  estimate  of  printers 
was  sought  and  a  bid  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $810  was  made  and  accepted. 
Early  in  March,  1922,  the  necessary 
money  was  in  hand  and  the  work  of 
preparing  "copy"  for  the  printer  was 
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undertaken.  This  work  and  that  of 
putting  the  matter  into  type  are 
most  exacting  and  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  The  Index,  how- 
ever, has  been  issued  and  the  first 
copies  are  here  at  Austin. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  not  been 
as  great  as  at  first  expected.  The 
printer's  bill  is  $768.  Other  expenses 
will  be  for  payment  of  typist,  postage, 
etc.  Manifestly  a  complete  report  is 
impossible  at  this  time.  In  fact,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  will  necessar- 
ily continue  until  the  Index  is  dis- 
tributed and  it  is  expected  that  addi- 
tional money  will  be  received.  To 
date  $818  has  been  received  and  de- 
posited. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  an  itemized  statement  will 
be  presented  to  the  Association  or  its 
Executive  Committee. 

As  there  will  be  a  balance,  your 
Committee  asks  that  some  action  be 
here  taken  as  to  its  disposition. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  the  Index 
have  been  printed.  Their  actual  cost 
will  approximate  $4.50  each.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  rather  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  $7.50  each.  Shall  the  Com- 
mittee distribute  copies  to  subscrib- 
ers at  the  cost  price  or  the  subscrip- 
tion price?  Shall  the  Committee  dis- 
pose of  any  copies  which  remain  at 
the  subscription  price  or  at  a  price 
more  nearly  approximating  the  cost? 
EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Chairman. 
C.  A.  HAMILTON, 
THOS.  S.  McALONEY, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Index  was  received  and  its 
action  approved  by  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Index 
was  continued  and  authorized  to 
make  distribution  of  the  copies  of 
this  publication  according  to  its  best 
judgment  and  to  dispose  of  any  bal- 
ance of  funds  in  its  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  service  in  such  manner 
as  may  by  the  Committee  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  the 


Committee   sends   out   the   following 
statement : 

CONCERNING     INDEX     TO     PROCEED- 
INGS   OF    FIRST    FIFTY   YEARS 
OF  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  INSTRUCTORS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

At  the  Austin  meeting  the  Special 
Committee,  appointed  to  solicit  funds 
and  to  issue  an  Index  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  As- 
sociation, made  its  report  and  was 
able  to  show  the  first  copy  received 
from  the  printers.  It  had  come  by 
mail  the  opening  day  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  approximate  cost  of  the 
Index  is  $5.00  a  copy.  Twenty-four 
schools,  one  librarj^,  and  one  publish- 
ing company  had  made  and  paid  ad- 
vance subscriptions.  Five  other 
schools  had  made  subscriptions  which 
had  not  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Convention  been  paid.  The  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  continue  its  work 
and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Index  and  sale  of  such  copies  as 
might  remain  after  the  advance  sub- 
scribers had  received  their  quotas.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  remain  and 
will  be  sold  at  the  cost  price  of  $5.00 
each.    First  come,  first  served. 

At  the  convention  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  any  one  possessed  only  the 
more  recent  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, the  Index  was  still  useful,  but , 
if  his  files  were  short  some  numbers 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  assist  him  in  com- 
pleting his  file.  A  number  of  copies 
of  nearly  all  issues  of  the  Proceedings 
have  been  stored  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Institute, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Index 
Committee,  hereby  offers  to  send 
without  any  cost  except  transporta- 
tion any  or  all  numbers  in  his  posses- 
sion upon  request.  He  has  no  com- 
plete sets.  The  supply  of  issues  for 
1853  and  1878  is  completely  exhaust- 
ed, but  of  all  the  other  numbers  up  to 
1910  inclusive,  he  has  some  supply. 
Any  single  issue  may  be  sent  for  not 
to  exceed  4  cents  postage  (except 
1892,    which    must   be    sent    Parcel 
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Post).  Anyone  ordering  copies 
should  eitiier  enclose  postage  or  di- 
rect how  he  wishes  to  have  copies 
sent.  Persons  who  are  without  sets 
and  desire  to  secure  as  near  complete 
sets  as  possible  will  be  supplied  with 
the  partially  complete  sets  on  hand  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

As  this  task  of  distributing  such 
issues  of  the  Proceedings  as  are  avail- 


able is  undertaken  purely  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  suggests  that  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
do  so  very  promptly  in  order  that  this 
business  may  be  off  his  hands  before 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 
Chairman. 
412  Ninth  Avenue       New  York  City. 


THE  SCHOOL  IN  RELATION  TO  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  the  question  of  how 
to  care  for  the  adult  blind  has  been  a 
vexing  one.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  various  schools  in  this  country, 
the  pupils  were  of  a  more  advanced 
age  than  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  were  mature 
when  admitted  into  the  schools.  With- 
in a  few  years,  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  adults  was  imminent, 
so  we  find  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
first  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  in  1853,  to  the  effect 
that  the  schools  should  employ  its 
graduates.  This  resulted  in  many  be- 
ing employed  as  teachers  who  were 
really  not  competent,  and  crowding 
into  the  schools  adults  who  had  no 
place  in  them,  in  order  to  give  them 
employment  in  the  trades  that  had 
been  developed. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
such  persons  were  out  of  place  in 
schools  for  children,  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  They  were  not  willing  in  most 
cases  to  become  amenable  to  the  ne- 
cessary discipline  of  a  school.  (2)  In 
many  instances  their  influence  upon 
the  pupils  of  the  school  was  bad. 

This  was  the  experience  of  every 
school  for  the  blind  that  tried  the  ex- 
periment. The  citing  of  a  few  strik- 
ing examples  of  schools  that  tried  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  Boston  under 
the  direction  of  the  revered  Dr. 
Howe,    adults   were    taken    into   the 


school  at  South  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained  in  trades  and 
employed.  They  were  isolated  as  well 
as  could  be  from  the  children,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  precaution  that  could 
be  taken,  their  presence  proved  a 
menace  to  the  good  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  which  resulted  in 
their  removal  in  a  few  years  to  a  se- 
parate location. 

The  same  experiment  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind  during 
the  early  sixties  almost  resulted  in 
the  wrecking  of  that  school  financially 
and  otherwise,  causing  the  school  to 
have  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  property  where  the  school  is  now 
located. 

In  later  years  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  was  menaced  by  the  presence  of 
adults  among  its  pupils,  many  of 
whom  remained  until  they  died  of  old 
age,  and  during  all  these  years  were 
a  burden  and  care. 

Even  more  recently  in  Ohio,  when 
our  President,  Mr.  Van  Cleave  took 
charge  of  that  school,  he  found  there, 
a  law  providing  for  the  admission  of 
forty  adults  into  the  school  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taught  trades.  While 
every  effort  was  made  to  isolate  these 
men  and  women  from  the  pupils,  their 
influence  upon  the  student  body  was 
found  to  be  harmful.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  was  understood  that  they  were 
to  be  guided  by  the  routine  rules  of 
the  school,  they  disobeyed  them,  re- 
maining  out   after   hours   at   night, 
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sometimes  visiting  questionable  re- 
sorts, using  tobacco  in  the  school,  and 
contaminating  the  student  body  with 
ideas  at  variance  with  the  proper 
ideals  of  school  children. 

At  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  our  experience  in  this  line  has 
been  much  more  limited,  since  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  experiment 
of  educating  adults  with  the  children 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
broomshop  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
grounds  where  a  dozen  men  made 
brooms.  They  lived  off  the  school 
grounds  in  their  own  homes,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  pupils 
at  all  except  as  certain  advanced  pu- 
pils were  taught  the  trades,  but  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  precaution,  their 
influence  was  detrimental  to  the  good 
order  and  discipline  among  the  pupils. 
The  final  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  workshop,  entirely  separ- 
ated from  the  school,  where  now  more 
than  a  hundred  are  employed. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  appears  from  the 
foregoing,  to  educate  the  adults  in 
the  same  school  with  children,  what, 
then,  is  the  remedy? 

This  question  has  been  answered  in 
many  states  of  the  country  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  separate  training  cen- 
ters intended  exclusively  for  this  class 
of  blind.  In  Boston,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  school  in  its  shop  at  South 
Boston;  later  in  Philadelphia,  where 
a  working  Home  for  Blind  men  was 
established;  in  California,  where  a 
similar  institution  was  organized 
many  years  ago;  in  Maryland,  where 
a  central  shop  without  the  boarding 
feature  has  been  in  operation  since 
1908;  in  Massachusetts,  where  small 
units  have  been  set  up  in  Cambridge 
and  other  cities,  all  operating  under 
a  commission;  and  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  many  independent 
organizations,  such  as  the  Light 
House  in  New  York  City,  the  shop  in 
Brooklyn  under  Mr.  Morford,  the  As- 
sociation at  Albany,  the  workshop  at 
Buffalo,  and  many  others,  all  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  receiving 
municipal  or  friendly  support  locally. 


the  State  Commission  acting  in  an  ad- 
visory and  helpful  capacity  wherever 
its  expert  aid  and  advice  is  asked. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
census of  experience  in  reference  to 
the  training  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  following  types  of  aid: 

I.     The   working   Home   with   the 
Boarding  feature. 
II.     The  Central  Workshop  without 
the  Boarding  feature. 
HI.     The  Smaller  Unit  Plan  in  vari- 
ous more  or  less  populous  cities. 

The  first  of  these,  the  working 
Home,  such  as  that  at  Philadelphia 
and  Oakland,  California,  with  the 
boarding  feature,  for  a  certain  few 
who  have  no  home  of  their  own,  would 
seem  to  have  some  advantage  over 
the  other  two,  but  for  the  majority, 
we  believe,  the  central  workshop,  like 
the  one  in  Maryland,  or  the  smaller 
unit  shop,  like  those  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  workers  live  at  their 
own  homes  or  in  boarding  places  se- 
cured for  them,  to  be  the  best.  Where 
so  many  men  or  women  are  afflicted 
alike  with  blindness,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  felt,  by  those  who  have  had 
the  broadest  experience  in  their  care 
and  relief,  that  it  is  not  best  that  they 
should  be  thrown  continually  together 
in  large  numbers,  and  that  their  lives 
are  more  normal  if,  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished,  thej'  can  return  to 
their  own  homes,  or  be  with  people 
not  afflicted  as  they  are.  Othenvise, 
it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  magnify 
their  affliction. 

Furthermore,  when  a  home  is  es- 
tablished, it  is  a  temptation  for  their 
own  people  to  lose  interest  in  the 
blind,  and  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  some  states,  relief  work  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  direct  pension. 
While  there  is  quite  a  large  number 
of  adult  blind  whose  earning  power  is 
so  small  that  the  result  is  negligible 
so  far  as  self-support  is  concerned, 
yet  we  believe  that  if  relief  is  to  be 
offered  by  any  state  in  this  way,  it 
should  follow  the  Massachusetts  plan, 
the  relief  being  applied  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  Commission,  careful  in- 
vestigation of  each  individual  case 
being  made,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
given  determined  by  the  actual  need, 
and  applied  contingent  upon  service 
rendered,  however  small  or  nonpro- 
ductive from  an  economic  standpoint. 

But  whatever  method  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  organized  along  some  of 
these  lines  which  years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  to  be  sane  and  sound, 
colored  more  or  less  by  local  condi- 
tions and  requirements. 

Co-ordinate  with  all  of  these,  how- 
■ever,  should  run  the  method  of  place- 
ment in  former,  or  other  occupations, 
side  by  side  with  seeing  workers. 
This  work  is  being  done  most  admir- 
ably by  the  Pennsylvania  School  un- 


der that  most  practical  and  sane  lead- 
er, himself  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Delfino. 
When  a  man  becomes  blind,  our  first 
duty  is  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
turn him  to  his  former  occupation.  If 
this  is  impossible,  after  proper  train- 
ing in  some  center,  we  should  exhaust 
every  available  means  of  securing 
him  a  place  to  work  in  business  or  in- 
dustrial lines  among  his  seeing 
brothers. 

Finally  we  can  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  adults  be 
brought  for  training  into  a  school  for 
children,  since  a  school  is  in  no  wise 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  their 
presence  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  proper  education  of  the  children. 


APPROXIMATE  AND  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

BY  DR.  H.  F.  BENEDICT 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 


The  teaching  of  arithmetic  has 
long  suffered  from  an  undue  empha- 
sis on  an  accuracy  so  magnified  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  teachers  as  to  be 
mysterious  and  even  terrifying  to  the 
pupils.  This  undue  emphasis  has 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  legitimate  im- 
portance of  accuracy,  when,  to  parody 
Abe  Lincoln,  accuracy  is  needed,  and 
partly  from  having  in  mind  book- 
keeping as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
application  of  arithmetic  to  practical 
affairs.  Indicative  of  this,  every  now 
and  then  we  read,  in  popular  periodi- 
cals, stories  about  the  entire  force  of 
a  big  bank  or  the  United  States 
treasury  working  all  night  in  an  un- 
successful effort  to  detect  an  error  of 
one  cent  in  the  annual  balance,  the 
old  darky  janitor  saving  the  situation 
by  discovering  the  missing  copper 
next  day  under  a  table  leg.  Mathe- 
matics and  marvelous  accuracy  are 
bound  together  in  the  popular  mind. 

Not  wholly  without  reason  of 
course,  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
mathematical  calculations  is  marvel- 
lous and  accuracy  is  often  important 
and  sometimes  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  wide  variety  of  prac- 
tical arithmetical  problems  great  ac- 


curacy is  not  attainable,  is  not  even 
desirable.  It  often  happens  that  be- 
ing too  accurate  involves  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  sometimes  complete 
failure.  To  take  an  hour  to  find  to 
the  nearest  inch  the  distance  to  an 
enemy's  battleship  is  absurd  if  the 
ship  be  moving  ever  so  slowly  and 
dangerous  if  the  enemy  be  shooting. 
In  such  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
get  the  enemy's  range,  "quickly  and 
near  enough."  Certain  problems  re- 
quire time  and  accuracy,  certain 
others  do  not.  More  and  more  as 
time  goes  on  do  we  measure  and 
count,  more  and  more,  therefore,  does 
information  come  to  us  in  the  form 
of  numbers.  Imports,  exports,  prices, 
tonnage,  index  numbers,  death  rates, 
tornado  insurance,  rainfall,  wages,  a 
thousand  and  one  items  of  importance 
come  to  us  in  numerical  form.  More 
and  more,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  to 
develop  the  number  sense  of  children, 
to  teach  them  to  grasp  easily  the 
meanings  and  relations  of  numbers,  to 
enable  them  to  remember  and  to  di- 
gest the  mass  of  numerical  data  that 
pours  in  from  all  parts  and  activities 
of  the  modern  world.  Very  hot,  very 
dry,  very  healthy,  very  prosperous, 
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are  giving  place  to  96°  in  the  shade, 
only  1.73  inches  of  rain  during  the 
last  six  months,  only  8.2  people  per 
thousand  have  died  annually  during 
the  last  five  years,  the  per  capita 
wealth  is  $4,127.  Everywhere,  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  in  geographies,  in 
tax  reports,  in  studies  of  crime  waves 
and  church  growth,  in  Zoology  and 
Economics,  everywhere  we  meet  with 
numbers  and  yet  more  numbers.  As 
one  consequence  during  the  las\ 
twenty-five  years  an  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  statistics  has  been  added  to 
the  other  branches  of  mathematics. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  for  our  teach- 
ers of  arithmetic  to  quit  thinking  of 
book-keeping  as  the  sole  use  of  arith- 
metic and  of  an  accuracy  involving 
many  digits  as  the  only  proper  arith- 
metical, habit.  How  absurd  to  try  to 
force  a  child  to  try  to  remember  that 
the  population  of  a  town  is  28,163 !  As 
now  taught  the  3  in  this  number 
looms  larger  in  the  mind  of  the  ele- 
mentary student  than  the  2.  We  must 
replace  a  foolish  accuracy  with  a  wise 
approximation,  getting  the  child  to 
realize  that  in  his  town  there  are,  ap- 
proximately 28,000  people,  the  num- 
ber increasing  about  400  a  year.  The 
28000  and  the  400  are  practically  as 
accurate  as,  and  far  more  valuable 
than  the  28,163.  I  need  not  weary  you 
with  additional  examples  of  foolish, 
time-wasting,  mind  consuming  over- 
accuracy,  examples  being  so  common 
that  any  one  can  easily  list  hundreds 
of  them. 

Accurate  results  are  sometimes 
needed  of  course,  and  students  should 
be  trained  to  secure  them  when  need- 
ed. But  rough,  approximate  results 
are  needed  quite  as  often  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
seek  over-accurate  results.  Getting 
results  subject  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  error  is  not  the  same  as 
getting  erroneous  results.  Mistakes 
in  arithmetic  are  far  different  from 
the  balanced  adjustments  of  the  ex- 
perienced approximator.  To  get  re- 
sults as  accurate  as,  but  no  more  ac- 
curate than,  the  problem  demands,  is 
the  object  of  a  rational  calculation. 


How  distressing  is  the  present  situ- 
ation! Ask  for  a  two-place  accuracy 
from  a  class  and  the  members  thereof 
will  calculate  out  to  six,  throwing 
away  four  places  when  done,  thereby 
consuming  unnecessarily  much  time 
during  which  so  many  mistakes  have 
been  made,  that  most  of  the  results 
are  valuless  because  too  far  wrong. 
Mental  arithmetic  has  nearly  disap- 
peared from  our  schools  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  concerned.  The  num- 
ber sense  of  our  pupils  is  so  unde- 
veloped that  they  remain  dazed  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  numbers  or  a 
short  table  and  they  arrive  at  the 
most  absurd  results  without  suspect- 
ing anything  wrong  with  the  process 
or  the  result.  Ask  a  girl  who 
marched  in  all  the  Loan  Parades  how 
much  Uncle  Sam  was  trying  to  bor- 
row when  she  was  marching  and  she 
does  not  have  the  faintest  idea  usual- 
ly. Ask  a  class  how  much  per  per- 
son the  national  government  is 
spending  annually  and  the  answers 
run  from  $4.00  to  $2,000.  No,  the 
children  cannot  remember  or  get  the 
relations,  or  even  try  to  get  the  re- 
lations of  numbers,  because  in  place 
of  having  played  with  numbers  and 
tossed  them  about  in  what  an  old 
Frenchman  called  "pleasant  and  de- 
lectable problems"  they  have  been 
terrified  and  browbeaten  bv  such 
numbers  as  18632  or  76834791.  The 
child  must  be  trained  to  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  numbers,  only  in 
this  way  can  he  remember  or  under- 
stand them  as  much  as  is  vitally  ne- 
cessary in  the  modern  world.  He  can- 
not be  a  good  citizen  without  arith- 
metic, cannot  criticize  or  understand 
army  and  navy  estimates,  budget  re- 
form, city  water  works  summaries,  or 
the  annual  report  of  the  dog  catcher. 

Long  practice  upon  mental  and  ap- 
proximate calculations  is  the  way  to 
ordinary  commonsense  rough  arith- 
metic. I  need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  importance  of  this  me- 
thod in  the  training  of  the  blind,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  to  an  illustrative 
example,  getting  a  rough  result  quick- 
ly in  a  fairly  complex  problem.    The 
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object  of  algebra,  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  to  tell  us  how  to  solve  a 
problem,  to  deduce  the  necessary  for- 
mula, the  object  of  arithmetic  is  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  computations 
when  numbers  replace  the  letters  of 
the  formula.  Suppose  the  formula 
for  solving  the  problem  is  the  product 
abVc  divided  by  the  product  de^'f.  In 
order  not  to  solve  a  problem  that  I 
may  have  solved  before,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  the  method  is  general, 
I  want  six  of  you  to  select  six  three 
digit  numbers  for  the  six  letters,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  of  the  formula. 

(The  six  numbers  were  chosen  at 
random  by  six  people  present) . 
The  following  arithmetical  problem 
is  now  before  us : 


549X981XV128 
731X427X^413 


what 


In  approximate  calculations  use  is 
constantly  made  of  the  fact  that  ab  =  ka 
(b/k),  and  that,  p  being  small  ab  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  (1— p)  b  (1+p).  To 
get  V128T  (a)  divide  128  by  11,  getting 
11.64  for  a  quotient  and  take  half  way 
between,  11.32,  for  the  square  root. 
(11 X 11  is  less  than  128,  11.64  X  11.64  is 
greater  than  128,  since  11x11.64  is 
equal  to  128.)  (b)  Divide  128  by  12,  get- 
ting 10.66  for  a  quotient  and  take  half 
way  between,  11.33,  for  the  square  root. 
Even  a  bad  guess,  10,  for  the  square  root 
of  128  gives  us  12.8  for  a  quotient  and 
11.4  for  the  square  root.  A  single 
good  guess  like  11,  in  this  case,  af- 
fords the  square  root  of  a  number 
with  all  the  accuracy  needed  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic.  Division  of  128  by 
11.32  if  by  any  chance  a  very  accu- 
rate square  root  was  wanted,  would 
give  it  quickly  by  this  half  way  be- 
tween argument. 

To  get  ^413  we  note  that  the  cube 
of  7  is  343,  of  8  is  512 


7|413 

7159 


8.43 

7+7+8.43 


=  7.48 


8|413 
8151.6 

6.45 

8+8+6.45 


=  7.48 


These  computations  are  self  explan- 
atory, check  each  other  (as  it  hap- 
pens, a  little  too  well)  and  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  a-  (a+s)  is  approximately 
equal,  when  s  is  small  compared  with  a, 
to  (a +1)3.  Note  that  the  11.32  and 
7.48  could  have  been  gotten  mentally 
without  blackboard  and  chalk.  Our 
problem  now  stands 

549x981xll32_  ,  ,„ 
731X427X748  "'^^^^- 
Take  31  away  from  the  731,  add  32  to 
the  748:  add  19  to  the  981,  take  22  from 
the  1132.  Each  of  these  changes  is 
based  on  the  ab  =  a  ( 1  —  p)  b  ( 1  +  p )  princi- 
ple, p  being  4%  and  2%  respectively. 
Drop  549  to  500,  427  proportionately 
to  388  and  we  now  have 

500X1000X1110 
700X388X780 

Increase  388,  4%  to  400,  1110  to  1154; 
increase  780,  23^%  to  800,  1154  to  1193 
and  we  have 

500X1000X1193        5X1193 
700X400X800    ^^7x4x80 

Think  now  of  the  1193  as  1200,  an  error 
of  about  3^2  of  1  %  ^^d  we  have  75  /28  or 
300/112.  Drop  the  112  to  100,  the  300 
proportionately  to  265  and  our  final  re- 
sult is  2.65  or  2.64  if  we  take  off  the  y^ 
of  1%  too  much. 

At  first  such  an  apparently  helter 
skelter  combination  of  approxima- 
tions and  "rough  stuff"  work  carries 
but  little  confidence  forward  to  the 
final  result.  Such  a  lack  of  confidence 
is  psychologically  but  not  arithmetic- 
ally justified.  The  result  is  far  more 
correct  than  would  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. To  gain  confidence  (and  ad- 
ded experience  in  handling  calcula- 
tions) do  the  problem  another  way, 
even  several  ways.  When  the  student 
has  run  out  approximately  a  problem 
like  this  (which  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily complex)  in  several  ways,  get- 
ting nearly  the  same  result  each  way, 
confidence  comes  to  him  naturally 
and  he  has  become  more  a  master  of 
numbers,  the  methods  involved  being 
beneficial  in  themselves,  apart  from 
the  problem.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
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numerical  feebleness  of  the  public  we 
should  not  see  so  many  "marked 
down  to  $3.98"  because  the  public 
would  add  "practically  $4.00." 

It  will  suffice,  time  and  your  pa- 
tience being  limited,  to  run  this  prob- 
lem out  only  one  more  way,  starting 
from 

549X981X1132 
731X427X748 

Remembering  that  714  X  700  is  about 
500,000,  drop  the  731  to  714,  the  748 
to  700,  drops  of  17  and  48  respective- 
ly. To  balance  proportionately  drop 
549  by  11  to  538,  the  1132  by  72  to 
1060,  getting 

538X981X1060 
500,000X427 
Now  drop  427  to  400, 1060  proportion- 
ately to  988.    Increase  988  by  1%  to 


1000,  981  by  2%  to  1000,  decreasing 
538  by  3%  to  522.  There  results, 
dropping  zeroes  5.23/200  or  2.61, 
compared  with  the  2.65  gotten  previ- 
ously. Worked  at  desk  or  blackboard, 
this  process  is  much  simpler  than  it 
appears  in  print  and  by  it  fairly  com- 
plex calculations  may  be  done  men- 
tally. 

NOTE: — The  painfully  correct  re- 
sult, worked  out  since  the  June  meet- 
ing with  six  place  logarithms  is 
2,62131.  In  most  problems  is  not 
either  2.65  or  2.61  a  near  enough  ap- 
proximation to  2,62131  in  such  prob- 
lems as  (a)  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
house  (b)  remembering  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  (c)  guessing  at  the 
number  of  pupils  next  year  in  the 
schools  ? 


REPORT  OF  EFFICIENCY  COMMITTEE 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


In  its  first  report  your  Committee 
presented  a  resume,  based  on  an- 
sv/ers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
our  schools.  Its  disclosures  and  gen- 
eralizations were  illuminating,  the 
credit  for  which  was  the  collective 
honesty  and  naivete  of  the  returns 
themselves.  It  was  read  before  this 
body  at  Baltimore,  printed  both  in  the 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind",  (vol.  14,  No. 
2),  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  doubtless  was  perused 
in  private,  if  not  in  the  small  public 
of  teachers'  meeting.  To  what  extent 
it  was  then  laid  aside  and  its  lessons 
forgotten  your  Committee  does  not 
know.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  people 
found  it  interesting  because  almost 
funny,  while  others  possibly  deemed 
its  self-revelations  matters  to  be 
ashamed  of.  At  any  rate,  your  Com- 
mittee has  heard  very  little  from  it, 
which  fact  may  be  interpreted  either 
as  complimentary  or  as  disbelief 
tempered  and  restrained  by  charity 
for  the  other  fellow. 

However  that  may  be.  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  continued  and  urged 


to  seek  and  find  the  most  successful 
teaching  methods  and  plans  of  each 
of  our  many  schools,  for  each  excels 
in  something,  to  bring  these  methods 
to  general  attention  and  trial  and 
gradually,  with  those  that  survive 
this  test,  to  build  up  a  manual.  This 
we  have  begun  to  do.  We  have  beg- 
ged each  superintendent  to  obtain 
from  his  best  teachers  a  write-up  of 
their  courses,  giving  both  theory  and 
practice. 

The  responses,  while  not  general, 
have  been  generous  from  three  or 
four  schools.  These  have  shown  not 
only  that  the  superintendents  know  a 
good  teacher  when  they  have  him,  but 
also  that  they  are  more  than  willing 
to  share  some  of  the  benefits  \vith 
others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  these  returns  treats  of  "The 
Application  of  Public  School  Music  to 
Classes  in  Schools  for  the  Blind"; 
that  another  outlines  a  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  course  in 
domestic  science;  and  that  still  an- 
other sees  in  Physical  Training  our 
great    fundamental    need    and    pro- 
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ceeds  to  show  how  to  meet  it. 
One  school  has,  with  much  labor, 
written  out  a  full  and  complete 
syllabus  of  its  actual  course  in  arith- 
metic from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
grade  inclusive.  This,  which  fills 
many  typewritten  pages,  has  been 
submitted  to  four  schools  for  practi- 
cal trial, — not  to  more  because  we  did 
not  have  more  copies.  For  schools 
that  wish  to  make  arithmetic  a  basic 
study,  giving  a  daily  period  to  it 
throughout  nine  years,  this  detailed 
comprehensive  outline  is  commended 
as  a  proper  one  to  imitate.  To  others 
— and  there  are  others — including  the 
''arithmetically  reflective  citizens,"  it 
is  still  well  worth  careful  scrutiny  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  may  be  cut 
down  without  elemental  loss.  Of  this 
as  of  the  other  model  papers  your 
Committee  needs  to  know  which 
schools  will  definitely  try  it  out;  then 
we  can  tell  how  many  to  multigraph. 

This  paper  on  daily  arithmetic  not 
only  tells  the  how,  but  describes  the 
what  and  the  wherewithal  to  work 
with.  For  those  who  prefer  not  to 
go  according  to  a  standardized  text- 
book however  excellent,  but  to  give  an 
experienced  teacher  of  seeing  children 
suggestions  for  adapting  her  methods 
to  the  blind,  there  is  another  and 
shorter  paper  which  confines  itself 
mainly  to  answering  the  two  ques- 
tions: How,  and  what,  should  we 
stress  most  in  arithmetic?  This  also 
covers  all  the  years  of  number  study 
but  discretely  omits  unessentials 
while  it  waits  on  growth. 

A  paper  on  "Teaching  Geometry  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind,"  is  supplied  by 
a  teacher-superintendent  who  evi- 
dently loves  his  subject.  Another 
teacher  of  mathematics  makes  this 
comment  on  it:  "Am  following  this 
excellent  paper.  It  starts  out  by  show- 
ing how  to  create  an  interest  through 
concrete  examples;  then  it  stresses 
the  fundamentals ;  then  deals 
thoroughly  and  in  detail  with  the 
first  propositions.  As  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  to  build  on,  the  'why'  is  in- 
troduced and  the  pupil  required  to 
give  his  why  for   each   step   taken; 


from  which  requirement  logical  rea- 
soning is  fostered  and  the  why  habit 
implanted.  Original  propositions  are 
brought  in  to  develop  free  thinking 
and  to  discover  those  who  rely  on  rote 
memory,  a  strong  inclination  of  many 
blind  pupils."  And  the  critic  ends  by 
saying:  "Geometry  may  seem  useless 
and  far  away  from  the  business  of 
making  a  living — the  acute  problem 
of  the  blind.  Yet  the  thought  train- 
ing it  stimulates,  is  so  valuable  and 
the  application  of  the  subject  so  gen- 
eral that  no  mentally  capable  blind 
vouth  can  afford  to  neglect  studying 
it." 

No  course  in  algebra  has  been  sent 
in.  But  one  in  Latin  has  been,  which 
treats  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  English.  It  might  well  be 
teiTned  Practical  Latin,  or  Latin  as  a 
Practical  Subject.  It  opens  thus: 
"The  question  is  often  raised,  'Why 
studj^  Latin?'  'Latin  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  let  us  devote  our  time  to  prac- 
tical subjects,  and  when  a  foreign 
language  is  studied  let  it  be  a  live 
modern  one.  A  counter  question 
might  well  be  asked:  'Is  Latin  either 
a  dead  language  or  a  foreign  language 
to  us  English-speaking  people?  Near- 
ly one-half  the  words  of  our  mother 
tongue  are  Latin,  If,  therefore,  v/e 
are  ignorant  of  Latin  our  knowledge 
of  English  is  sadly  crippled.  The 
study  of  Latin  is  indeed  a  practical 
one,  and  as  useful  as  the  most  uncom- 
promising utilitarian  can  desire.  We 
should  be  able  to  use  our  native 
speech  with  clearness,  precision  and 
discrimination,  and  no  subject,  apart 
from  English  itself,  will  give  us  as 
good  a  foundation  as  Latin.  How 
then  can  we  neglect  the  language 
which  gives  us  one-half  of  our  vocabu- 
lary?'" The  writer  of  the  paper, 
after  admitting  that  too  many  pupils 
take  up  the  study  of  Latin  with  a  bad 
grace,  do  as  little  as  possible  in  it,  and 
drop  it  as  soon  as  they  can,  remarks : 
"We  teachers  may  as  well  acknowl- 
edge that  if  our  pupils  are  not  inter- 
ested in  a  subject  the  fault  must  be 
our  own;  we  must  ourselves  lack  in- 
terest and  belief  in  it  and  therefore 
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do  not  present  it  interestingly." 
Doubtless  she  feels  that  Latin  would 
best  not  be  attempted  by  a  teacher 
who  disbelieves  in  it. 

Now,  the  writer  of  the  paper,  who 
is  principal  of  her  department,  re- 
quires Latin  in  the  first  year  of  her 
high  school,  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  its  practicality,  but  she  offers  it 
thereafter  as  an  elective.  And  please 
observe  this:  she  states  that  fully 
one-half  of  her  boys  always  elect  to 
go  on  with  it. 

Why  Latin  may  be  a  practical  sub- 
ject and  how  it  may  be  made  to  com- 
mend itself  as  such  to  high  school 
pupils  the  paper  shows.  It  is  strongly 
commended  to  your  consideration. 

That  English  is  the  most  practical 
school  subject  of  all  is  obvious.  Two 
papers  have  been  submitted,  one  on 
Teaching  English  in  the  Grades,  the 
other  on  The  Teaching  of  Literature 
to  the  Blind, — both  being  very  sug- 
gestive. In  the  first  the  author  de- 
scribes her  effort  to  treat  language 
as  a  live  subject  based  on  child  life 
and  interests.  She  follows  for  funda- 
mental text  a  work  whose  plates  have 
been  embossed  by  one  member  of  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  Driggs'  "Live 
Language  Lessons,"  probably  the 
most  stimulative  and  worthwhile 
textbook  which  has  yet  been  put  into 
our  Braille.  She  touches  upon  the 
whole  field  and  ends  with  a  biblio- 
graphy which  she  has  found  service- 
able. 

The  paper, — that  on  teaching  liter- 
ature,— states  that  the  result  of  the 
study  of  literature  should  be  twofold : 
first,  it  should  develoD  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  simply  and  effective- 
ly; and  second,  it  should  awaken  an 
appreciation  of  literary  productions 
as  a  source  of  real  and  neverfailing 
enjoyment,  both  as  study  and  as  pas- 
time. Then  it  proceeds  to  show  how 
to  correlate  interpretation  and  com- 
position. The  minds  of  the  seeing 
students  of  literature,  she  reminds  us, 
because  of  more  extended  opportuni- 
ties, are  stored  with  stock  allusions 
which  the  blind  either  lack  or  are  un- 
able to  look  up.    And  since  things  un- 


derstandable make  neither  pleasant 
nor  instructive  reading,  and  so  tend 
to  make  reading  itself  not  a  resource 
but  a  task,  she  would  bid  teachers  of 
the  blind  to  be  ever  conscious  of  these 
limitations  and  to  stimulate  the  pu- 
pils to  ask  thoughtful  questions  re- 
garding reference  and  interpretations. 

This  stimulation  seems  to  your 
Committee  fundamentally  important. 
We  would  dv/ell  upon  it.  If  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the 
two  legs  on  which  a  school  stands,  the 
common  general  information  of  the 
pupils  is  the  other.  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  impart  this  information? 
Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall,  the 
educator  to  whom  v/e  owe  the  Braille- 
writer  and  the  stereotype  maker, 
said  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Edu- 
cators of  the  Blind  Auxiliary  in  Chi- 
cago: "The  effect  of  blindness  is  to 
diminish  the  sum  total  of  perception, 
perhaps  50,  75  or  even  80  per  cent. 
So  little  time  of  the  blind  child  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  that  he  has  much  more 
time  than  his  seeing  companions  for 
the  exercise  of  conceptive  powers,  for 
reflection,  comparison,  reasoning,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  memory.  He 
therefore  becomes  strong  where  the 
seeing  child  is  apt  to  be  weak,  but 
weak  v/here  the  seeing  child  is  strong ; 
namely,  in  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  material  things.  Now,  since  sense 
perception  is  the  groundwork  of  our 
thinking,  the  child  that  is  born  blind, 
without  the  assistance  of  intelligent 
training,  will  always  work  upon  a 
narrow  base.  Indeed,  unintelligent 
training  in  a  school  for  the  blind  may 
make  the  base  narrower  than  it  other- 
wise would  be." 

One  member  of  your  Committee 
boasts  having  a  pretty  complete  mu- 
seum of  specimens  for  object  teach- 
ing and  study,  and  he  sees  classes  of 
his  younger  pupils  being  taught  by 
means  of  them  practically  every  day. 
Recentlv.  however,  he  stopped  two  of 
his  full-fledged  graduates,  and  then 
the  first  five  of  his  upper  school  girls 
who  hannened  along,  with  the  ques- 
tion :    "How  many  legs  has  a  snake  ?" 
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And  would  you  believe  it? — not  one 
of  the  seven  was  sure.  There  are 
snake  skins  and  even  stuffed  snakes 
in  his  museum,  but  these  girls  had 
somehow  escaped  object  study.  They 
had  also  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  what  he  had  read  aloud  to  them 
shortly  before  in  Chapel  and  what 
they  must  have  read  to  themselves 
in  Genesis,  viz.:  that  God  had  con- 
demned the  snake  to  proceed  upon  its 
belly.  What  is  this  but  slovenly  men- 
tal habit  ?  There  is  no  school  for  the 
blind  in  Germany  and  Austria  where 
escape  from  object  lessons  would 
have  been  possible;  the  Government 
says  to  the  director,  "Omit  Anschau- 
ungsunterricht  and  be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out";  and  largely  for 
that  reason  the  elementary  training 
of  the  blind  of  those  countries  is  so 
fine.  How  do  we  Americans  supply 
this  fundamental  need?  We  don't 
supply  it;  the  questionnaire  of  two 
years  ago  revealed  this  fact.  Often 
the  wide-awake  teacher  does  what  she 
can, — collecting  herself  and  through 
friends  many  common  objects.  She 
interests  the  institution  janitor  or 
the  gardener  to  bring  her  things — 
bolts  and  threaded  nuts,  screws  and 
a  rattail  file;  or  a  dead  rat,  a  toad, 
tadpole,  bird,  worm  and  beetle,  and 
suchlike  common  things.  Small  rare 
perishable  specimens  she  preserves  in 
alcohol,  to  be  brought  out  and  handled 
each  year  as  needed  for  the  reading 
lesson.  She  talks  about  them  and 
otherwise  develops  mental  concepts  of 
them.  The  children  model  them 
in  clay  or  plasticine,  and  so  fix  their 
shape  and  size  in  mind.  And  they 
should  so  fix  them,  for  when  will  they 
ever  "see"  them  again?  Such  a  live 
teacher  will  gradually  build  up  a  ease- 
ful of  objects,  many  of  them  con- 
tributed by  themselves,  some  by  local 
manufacturers,  some  by  local  mu- 
seums of  Natural  History.  But  where 
the  teacher  is  not  alert  or  resource- 
ful, her  children,  who  naturally  for- 
age comparatively  little,  remain  so 
ignorant  of  this  and  that  and  the 
other,   that  they  don't  realize  they 


don't  know  about  them.  They  hear 
but  do  not  understand.  What  worse 
habit  in  reading  can  they  form  ?  Giv- 
ing our  children  a  reading  lesson  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  as  un- 
scientific as  "reading  a  treatise  on 
botany  to  a  flower  bed  to  make  the 
plants  grow." 

Perhaps  most  schools  for  the  blind 
expect  object  study  to  be  picked  up 
when  pursuing  geography.  It  was 
evidently  so  expected  of  the  teacher 
who  has  contributed  the  article  on 
Suggested  Ways  and  Means  of  Im- 
parting Geography  to  Blind  Children. 
Doubtless  she  had  read  Mr.  Burritt's 
statistical  study  on  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  some  275  new  pu- 
pils of  the  Overbrook  school  and  come 
to  comprehend  the  extreme  poverty  of 
ideas  of  all  such  children  who  have 
had  "wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out."  At  any  rate  she  must  have 
found  or  collected  a  lot  of  material  to 
work  with,  or  she  couldn't  have  pro- 
gressed at  all. 

The  way  to  open  the  institution 
pocketbook  for  this  fundamental 
teaching  material  is  for  you  teachers 
to  show  your  superintendent  how 
much  you  have  already  gathered  for 
nothing,  how  much  there  is  which  you 
have  been  unable  to  beg,  buy  or  steal, 
and  to  implore  him  for  more.  Tell 
him,  for  example,  that  your  pupils 
ought  to  understand  all  about  the  hu- 
man eyeball  and  that  you  know  of  a 
firm  in  Chicago  which  supplies  a  fine, 
large,  dissectible  model  of  one  for  $10. 
Have  no  qualms  about  spending  all 
you  can  get,  for  all  these  things  will 
become  the  bricks  with  which  you 
can  have  some  chance  of  building  well 
the  house  of  education,  the  house 
which  will  be  denied  your  children  un- 
less you  coma  to  their  rescue  before 
it  is  too  late.  The  statement  that  chil- 
dren learn  less  in  school  than  out  of  it 
hardly  apnlies  to  the  blind.  It  should 
be  a  nrivilege  of  the  coming  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  lend  a  hand  here 
either  by  giving  collections  or  send- 
ing them  around  just  as  traveling 
libraries  are  sent.     The  National  In- 
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stitute  for  the  Blind  in  London  is  do- 
ing just  this  sort  of  thing  for  Great 
Britain. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  observe 
everything  accurately  and  to  reflect 
on  his  observations.  Pestalozzi  makes 
this  sort  of  occupation  the  basis  of 
all  instruction.  If  we  apply  it  to  com- 
mon every-day  science,  what  a  world 
of  satisfaction  it  may  lead  to !  Science, 
though  it  may  bring  our  people  m 
little  direct  bread  and  butter,  can  still 
save  them  much,  indirectly,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  since  the  blind  espe- 
cially must  thrive  through  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  and  can  get  ahead  only 
as  thej^  know  how, — that  is,  apply  the 
teachings  of  science.  Science  may  be 
no  Fairy  Godmother,  indeed,  but  she 
"will  richly  endow  those  who  love 
her." 

Your  Committee  makes  no  apology 
for  the  above  effusion  on  feeding  the 
mind  through  observation  lessons; 
for,  if  in  this  report  we  shall  have 
clinched  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  many  to 
make  the  building  up  of  a  school  mu- 
seum the  agenda  of  the  next  year  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  use  a  part  of 
the  curriculum,  it  will  have  done 
much — very  much. 

However,  perhaps  the  best  direct 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  we  have  for  you  at  this  time  is 
a  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading 
and  the  provision  of  materials  with 
which  to  carry  this  model  plan  out. 
Though  written  by  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school  center  for  blind  children, 
the  plan. is  also  that  of  two  compan- 
ion teachers  who  have  developed  it 
throughout  many  years.  The  subject 
matter  in  it  is  grouped  under  two 
heads :  The  theory  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  the  practice  of  teaching  read- 
ing. Under  the  subhead  "Mechan- 
ics." the  teacher  says :  "To  be  a  mas- 
ter of  his  reading  tools,  a  blind  child 
must  be  able  to  make  immediate  asso- 
ciation between  the  tactile  perception 
of  a  Brailled  word  and  its  meaning. 
Therein  lies  the  whole  problem  of 
teaching  the  actual  process  of  read- 
ing.    The  more   wisely   a    child  has 


used  his  fingers  before  the  time  for 
reading  arrives,  the  more  readily  he 
will  distinguish  the  letters  which  are 
been  refined  by  much  observation 
and  comparison  it  will  be  at  his  serv- 
ice in  the  new  task  of  feeling  letters 
and  words.  The  child  who  has  touched 
many  objects  aimlessly,  might  as  well 
not  have  had  them  under  his  hands. 
Exploring  fingers  which  have  been 
motivated  to  look  for  certain  parts  of 
flowers,  to  compare  sticks  of  various 
lengths,  to  draw  on  the  kindergarten 
cushions,  to  cut  and  to  paste,  will  re- 
spond very  eagerly  to  dot  .combina- 
tions which  mean  sounds  or  thoughts. 
The  child  who  has  let  his  fingers  tell 
his  mind  about  ferns,  museum  ob- 
jects, etc.,  in  response  to  stimulating 
questions  will  not  want  to  guess  at 
letters  or  words  but  will  be  willing  to 
let  his  fingers  tell  his  mind  what 
these  new  thoughts  are."  Under  the 
head  "Practice"  the  pegboard  is  the 
first  aid  introduced  and  its  proper  use 
described;  for  here  it  is  not  until  a 
child  has  made  a  letter  that  he  reads 
it.  "The  correlation  of  writing  and 
reading  is  a  good  thing."  When  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  pegboard  tlie 
child  is  promoted  to  reading  Braille 
slips,  both  letter  and  word,  the  char- 
acters a,  am,  an,  man,  being  the  first 
drilled  on.  "This  method  is  synthetic 
in  the  new  motor  and  associative  ac- 
tivity required  of  the  child.  The  new 
mental  processes  are  both  analytic 
and  synthetic.  Selecting  words  from 
his  vocabulary  is  analytic,  because  it 
means  bringing  the  initial  letter  of 
each  word  into  relief.  Building  words 
from  sounds,  by  blending  them,  is  also 
synthetic.  A  blind  child  must  begin 
with  a  letter  rather  than  with  a  word, 
because  he  can  recognize  only  one 
fingerful  at  a  time.  Then  he  may  in- 
crease his  power  until  he  can  recog- 
nize common  words  instantly.  The 
bare  textual  outline  of  the  lessons  I 
have  described  so  minutely  will  be 
found  in  Monroe's  New  Primer." 
Now,  this  primer  is  excellent  be- 
cause it  introduces  one  letter  at  a  time 
and  immediately  builds  common 
words  using  it."    It  also  offers  "a  real 
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teaching  method,  because  it  proceeds 
systematically  and  wisely  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown."  According 
to  this  plan  the  entire  primer  is  read 
from  the  separate  slips;  and  only 
when  all  of  it  has  been  mastered  in 
reading  and  in  writing  is  the  child 
given  the  book.  Of  course,  "he  finds 
his  first  book  unalloyed  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  is  all  familiar  to  him,  al- 
though in  a  new  guise." 

After  finishing  Monroe's  Primer 
the  class  is  ready  for  other  primers, 
and  a  list  of  these  already  available 
is  appended  to  the  paper. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  school  wishing  to  try  out  this 
plan  of  teaching  reading,  your  Com- 
mittee has  seen  to  it,  first,  that  100 
copies  of  the  plan  itself  are  immedi- 
ately available  and,  second,  that  peg- 
boards,  the  slips  and  the  primer  are 
also  at  command.  To  be  sure,  any 
half-clever  person  can  make  peg- 
boards  or  devise  their  equivalent,  and 
so  avoid  buying  them.  The  plates  of 
the  primer,  embossed  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  three  teachers  above  indi- 
cated, will  be  sent  to  Louisville  this 
summer  and  may  be  ordered  thence 
for  use  this  fall  both  as  bound  in  book 
form  and  as  unbound  leaflets,  to  be 
cut  up  or  sliced  by  the  reading  teach- 
er. Those  standing  back  of  this  plan 
have  also  prepared  extension  leaflets 
for  the  pupils  who  need  more  phonic 
drill  than  the  primer  itself  offers. 
Your  Committee  has  also  caused  the 
plates  for  these  looseleaf  drill  slips  to 
be  embossed,  and  they  too  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  American  Printing 
House. 

The  above  plan  for  teaching  read- 
ing to  little  beginners  is  obviously  but 
one  plan.  Yet  your  Committee  be- 
lieves, indeed  knows  from  experience 
with  it,  that  it  is  one  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  years ;  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  for  trial  in  any  and  all 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Your  Committee  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  asking  provision  at  this  time  for 
printing  or  multi graphing  the  dozen 
papers  which  have  been  submitted  to 
it  and  which  it  is  using  as  the  basis 


of  the  present  report.  Not  every 
school  will  wish  to  try  them  all  out, 
and  perhaps  only  a  few  copies  of  each 
will  be  demanded.  However,  we  need 
to  know  who  will  require  a  plan  or 
plans  for  actual  trial  and  what  he  will 
require  and  report  on.  We  want  to 
have  more  model  papers  contributed 
and  here  and  now  urgently  appeal 
for  them.  Those  of  us  who  desire  to 
have  the  proposed  manual  must  help 
it  along.  Or  do  you  want  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  closets  and,  like 
Germans,  evolve  the  manual  from  the 
depth  of  their  consciousness  ? 

Your  Committee  has  not  yet  felt 
warranted  in  preparing  and  submit- 
ting a  model  course  of  study,  though 
it  has  had  handed  in  a  very  good  one 
for  1920  with  a  running  commentary 
and  explanation.  Even  the  best 
courses  in  use  today  are  and  should 
be  fluid;  and  they  are  destined  to  be 
modified  within  the  next  few  years. 
Before  concluding  this  report  we  wish 
to  announce  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  little  band 
of  helpers  we  are  not  only  measuring 
pupil  capacity  and  promise  but  in  a 
tentative  way  are  studying  how  to 
bring  the  knowledge  to  greater  frui- 
tion, "How  to  study,"  "How  to  use 
your  mind"  are  topics  surely  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  blind  as  to  others.  So, 
beginning  with  the  high  school  we 
have  led  picked  pupils  to  pursue  these 
studies  and  given  all  the  teachers  to 
understand  that  in  this  matter  they 
must  keep  ahead  of  the  pupils.  Lec- 
tures and  drill  on  it  have  been  provid- 
ed in  at  least  one  school,  and  thence 
the  results  of  the  stud\^  will  be  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Thrift  is  the  watchword.  How  to 
do  the  most  with  what  you  have ;  how 
to  utilize  your  strength,  time  and  ma- 
terial; how  to  make  the  textbook  go 
Louisville  school  quotas  most  wisely. 
For  example,  does  every  pupil  study- 
ing historv  require  a  whole  textbook 
to  himself?  or  is  there  not  absolute 
advantage  in  pursuing  this  and  pos- 
siblv  other  subjects  by  the  topical 
method,    keeping    accessible    in    the 
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classroom  a  few  copies  only  of  several 
texts  ?  This  is  a  timely  question,  for 
all  of  us  now  that  embossed  books 
cost  so  much;  and  its  answer  is  fur- 
ther helpful  in  teaching  the  blind  in- 
dependence in  study.  Again,  while 
the  finger  route  to  knowledge  should 
doubtless  be  made  the  main  reliance 
at  school,  there  is  another,  the  ear 
route, — which  will  always  and  inevi- 
tably remain  the  chief  one  after 
graduation.  Hence,  it  should  be  one 
of  the  avenues  traveled  at  school.  We 
mean  that  some  subject  in  which  no 
textbook  has  been  embossed  should 
be  presented  by  lecture  and  the  pupils 
taught  to  listen  attentively,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  take  in  information 
through  the  ear  only,  to  depend  and 
rely  upon  themselves  and  their  notes, 
and  so  fit  themselves  for  such  further 
study  as  some  will  surely  wish  to  pur- 
sue after  school  days.  These  sugges- 
tions lie  all  in  the  line  of  thrift  cul- 
tivation— a  matter  which  holds  in  its 
grasp  a  better  use  of  what  our  pupils 
have  and  so  greater  achievement  and 
happiness  both  at  school  and  in  that 
vastly  larger  school,  the  world. 

A  list  of  papers  already  submitted 
to  your  Committee  follows : 

The  Application  of  Public  School 
Music  to  Classes  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind. 


A  Year's  Course  in  Domestic 
Science. 

Physical  Training. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Daily  Arith- 
metic. 

What  to  Stress  Most  in  Arithmetic. 

Geometry. 

Latin  as  a  Practical  Subject. 

Teaching  English  in  the  Grades. 

Teaching  Literature  to  the  Blind. 

Object  Study  and  Geography. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Little 
Beginners  of  Braille. 

A  Plan  of  a  School  Course  with 
Running  Commentary. 

Fellow  instructors,  we  get  what  we 
deserve  to  get.  If,  therefore,  you 
want  the  teachers'  manual  soon  and 
general,  you  will  lend  a  hand;  if  late 
and  sectional,  you  will  let  George  do 
it.  But  remember,  if  you  let  George 
do  it,  it  will  be  his  and  not  yours, 
when  a  great  part  of  its  appeal  to  you 
will  be  lost.  With  this  report  your 
Committee  again  sends  out  its  call, 
not  so  much  for  help  as  for  mutuality 
of  effort.  What  we  all  need  is  a  book 
we  shall  all  use,  and  this  is  one  in 
which  each  and  every  school  shall  feel 
itself  to  be  a  contributor  and  part 
proprietor.  Is  it  to  be  a  going  con- 
cern ?    And  are  you  going  to  belong  ? 


THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  HAVING  A  RADIO  RE- 
CEIVING OUTFIT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  GORDON  HICKS 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  there  is  much  of  value  to  those 
without  sight  in  wireless  telephone 
broadcasting.  Wireless  telephony  is 
undergoing  such  rapid  changes  that 
anything  written  about  it  at  this  time 
may  shortly  sound  obsolete.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  offered  herein  may 
prove  impractical,  but  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  found  something  of  in- 
terest and  value  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. 


Educational  Possibilities.  The  wire- 
less telephone  is  unquestionably  the 
most  talked  and  written  about  crea- 
ture of  invention.  Its  gi'owth  and  de- 
velopment have  so  far  exceeded  all 
other  scientific  agencies  that  com- 
parisons are  impossible.  This  time 
invention  has  furnished  us  with  some- 
thing which  makes  instant  appeal  to 
blind  people.  We  do  not  have  to  adapt 
radio  to  the  blind.  I  suspect  that  our 
feeling  toward  wireless  is  quite  like 
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that  experienced  by  the  deaf  at  the 
time  when  the  motion  picture  came 
into  being. 

I  have  been  interested  in  making 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  uses  made  of 
the  moving  picture  by  educators  of 
the  deaf.  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says  in 
this  connection:  "We  find  moving 
pictures  a  very  great  help  in  the  work 
of  this  institution.  Our  pupils  are  as- 
sembled twice  a  week  to  witness  en- 
tertainments provided  for  them. 
These  entertainments  are  of  a  varied 
character.  They  include  historical 
religous,  geographical  and  comic  rep- 
resentations." Here  it  seems  to  me  is 
a  field  in  which  the  radiophone  can 
serve  the  blind  in  a  similar  capacity. 
It  would  seem  indeed  that  we  have  in 
it  the  more  desirable  medium.  Be- 
cause the  material  presented  by  the 
motion  picture  requires  such  an  out- 
lay of  money  for  its  reproduction  it  is 
necessarily  more  limited  than  that 
available  through  the  wireless  tele- 
phone. A  number  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  already  undertaken  the 
broadcasting  of  courses  by  radio. 
Tufts  College  announces  a  series  of 
lectures  extending  through  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter  which  will  offer 
real  opportunity  for  those  within 
range  of  the  broadcast.  To  such  of 
our  pupils  as  are  being  fitted  to  fol- 
low music  as  a  vocation,  in  fact  to  all 
who  enjoy  good  music,  there  is  avail- 
able through  wireless  an  inexhaus- 
tible wealth  of  concert  and  recital.  I 
can  not  believe  it  likely,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  that  the  available  talent 
now  utilized  by  the  radio  will  be  cur- 
tailed as  the  novelty  wears  off.  The 
possibilities  for  advertising  are  too 
obvious  for  the  artists  to  disregard. 
It_ seems  reasonable  that  the  facilities 
will  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. 

Anything  which  can  make  for 
closer  contact  between  our  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
world  ought  to  be  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. It  has  long  been  understood 
that  a  large  part  of  our  task  is  in  edu- 


cating the  public  to  the  capabilities 
of  our  pupils.  Radio  stands  ready  to 
help  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  now  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  get  a 
hearing  for  worthy  programs  of  any 
kind.  Any  broadcasting  station  is 
glad  to  send  out  such  concerts  as  are 
to  be  heard  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  A  talk  on  the  work  as  locally 
conducted  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  radio  audience.  When  broadcast 
in  this  way  a  chorus,  soloist,  or 
speaker,  will  be  heard  by  probably 
five  to  ten  thousand  listeners.  We 
were  told  recently  at  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  our  school  gave 
such  a  program,  that  the  station  has 
a  range  which  includes  an  audience 
of  fifty  thousand  people. 

Vocational  Possibilities.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  radio  will  prove  practi- 
cal vocationally  for  any  large  number 
of  blind  people.  The  same  difliiculties 
which  limit  the  field  of  wire  telegra- 
phy and  telephony  are  undiminished 
in  wireless.  Perhaps  a  few  may  find 
in  the  present  rush  to  procure  any 
kind  of  receiving  equipment  a  means 
to  add  temporarily  something  to  their 
income.  Anyone  sufficiently  interest- 
ed, and  who  is  somewhat  mechanical, 
can  soon  learn  to  assemble  the  simpler 
receiving  outfits.  The  profits  in  all 
radio  sales  are  very  attractive  at 
present.  The  difficulty  lies  in  procur- 
ing the  equipment  for  sale  rather 
than  in  selling  it. 

I  believe  that  any  blind  person  hav- 
ing a  fixed  place  of  business  will  find 
the  radiophone  set  a  good  investment. 
One  has  only  to  note  the  crowds  at 
any  radio  demonstration  to  realize  the 
general  interest  in  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  more  true  now  than  it  will  be 
after  the  radiophone  is  no  longer  the 
noveltv  it  now  is. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  people  are  in 
the  music  business  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Those  who  sell  phonographs 
have  probablv  alreadv  felt  the  dam- 
aging competition  which  radio  is  ex- 
erting on  their  sales.  Some  dealers 
are  meeting  this  condition  by  putting 
in  a  line  of  wireless  equipment.  I 
have  been  told  that  phonograph  mak- 
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ers  are  so  much  concerned  about  the 
future  development  of  radio  relative 
to  its  effect  on  their  business  that 
they  are  building  radio  sets  into  their 
cabinets  with  the  phonographs;  us- 
ing the  same  amplifying  sound  cham- 
ber for  both  instruments. 

Recreation  in  Radio.  We  may  have 
our  doubts  as  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  radio  to  education,  and  as  a 
vocation;  but  as  to  its  value  as  a 
means  of  recreation  and  its  general 
desirability  as  an  addition  to  the 
home  scarcely  any  one  will  question. 

We  have  had  a  receiving  set  in  our 
school  during  the  past  school  year.  It 
has  proved  most  desirable  from  every 
standpoint.  During  the  winter  when 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  to  direct 
the  interests  of  our  young  people  out- 
side the  class  room,  radio  assumed  a 
large  part  of  the  task,  and  did  it 
much  better  than  any  individual  could 
have  done.  We  found  something  in  it 
for  everybody,  from  the  bedtime 
story  for  the  little  folks  to  the  recital, 
concert,  lecture,  or  sermon  for  the 
grown-ups.  I  believe  any  school  for 
the  blind  will  find  a  radio  receiving 
set  worth  the  money  outlay. 

Perhaps  radio  means  even  more  to 
the  blind  person  having  a  large 
amount  of  unemployed  time.  For 
those  having  lost  their  sight  after 
school  age,  or  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  relatives  or  friends  for  reading 
or  other  diversion,  it  should  prove  a 
blessing  hard  to  over-estimate.  A 
manufacturer  of  radio  equipment  re- 
cently received  the  following  letter 
which  he  notes  as  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  others:  "I  am  an  old  lady, 
almost  blind,  seventy-five  years  old. 
My  youngest  grandson,  an  18-year- 
old  senior  in  high  school,  installed 
one  of  your  receiving  sets  for  me  last 
Monday,  March  20,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed  three   fine   concerts    and   two 


noon-day  services  at  Trinity  Church. 
You  are  doing  much  good  and  giving 
great  pleasure  to  the  many  'shut-ins' 
like  myself." 

The  political  campaigns  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  conducted;  partly  at 
least,  by  means  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone. The  idea  of  a  candidate  speak- 
ing to  thousands  instead  of  hundreds, 
gets  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Heretofore  the  man  or  woman 
without  sight  has  had  little  chance 
to  know  our  public  men  by  the  voice. 
The  radiophone  makes  this  possible. 

For  those  interested,  wireless  te- 
legraphy is  always  available  with  the 
same  receiving  equipment  as  it  used 
for  the  reception  of  broadcast  lec- 
ture or  concert.  The  code  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  master,  and  with  the  forma- 
tion of  code  classes,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, the  necessary  practice  may  be  had 
readily. 

The  current  radio  magazines  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  statement 
that  the  "speakie-movie,"  or  talking 
motion  picture,  is  to  be  the  next 
startling  development  of  radio.  Here 
again  the  blind  will  be  among  those 
most  benefitted.  The  talking  picture 
will  serve  nearly  as  well  for  those 
without  sight  as  the  stage  and  action 
of  the  theater. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  this 
whole  subject  of  wireless  telephony 
is  very  much  overdrawn;  that  it  is 
only  a  fad  which  will  die  as  suddenly 
as  it  has  sprung  up.  Without  doubt, 
much  we  read  and  hear  about  it  will 
not  materialize,  but  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  are  to  lose 
what  is  worthy.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  new  uses  will  be  found  for  the 
wireless  telephone.  In  the  meantime 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  it  all  we  can, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  see,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  do,  this  is  no 
small  amount. 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


This  season  of  splendid  fellowship 
and  sweet  communion  is  about  to 
close.  We  will  soon  be  going  back 
home,  back  to  work  and  love  and 
laughter,  carrying  the  inspiration  of 
our  comradeship  here  into  the  fuller 
and  richer  life  of  our  little  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  mortal  eyes  have 
been  sealed  by  the  finger  of  darkness. 
But  before  we  separate  to  go  our 
several  ways,  it  is  well  that  we  pause 
during  these  closing  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  comrades  of  other  days, 
these  comrades  who  have  gone  into 
that  other  school  of  life  where  there 
is  no  blindness  and  where  God  him- 
self removes  all  handicaps. 

During  the  past  two  years  since  our 
last  meeting  in  Baltimore,  some  sweet 
spirits  have  left  us — 

"Sailing     away     from     time's     rock-ridged 

shore, 
Sailing  away  to  return  no  more, 
Over  the  sea  to  the  golden  west, 
Into  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest, 
Anchored  at  last,  anchored  at  last, 
There  in  the  calm  of  a  perfect  day. 
Floats  the  proud  ship  on  the  silvery  bay. 
Waiting  till  all  of  its  friendship  fleet 
Drifts  into  port;  and,  life's  voyage  complete. 
Anchor  at  last,  anchor  at  last." 

—LILLIAN  BARKER  BEEDE. 

They,  too,  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
their  hearts  burn  within  them,  while 
He  talked  by  the  way,  for  they  were 
of  the  company  of  those  who 
"Never    turned    back    but    marched    breast 

forward 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  tiiumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise  again,   are  baffled  to 

fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake  again." 

When  the  ancients  gave  their  loved 
ones  into  the  arms  of  Death,  to  be 
committed  to  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth,  as  they  were  about  to  turn 
back  home,  looking  down  into  the 
open  grave,  with  significant  ceremony 
they  said  this  beautiful  thing,  "Fare- 
well and  hail  again!"  They  left  their 
dead  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  reunion ; 
they  know  that  down  Memory's  ways 


they  would  meet  again ;  they  believed 
that  the  soul  endures ;  that— 

"Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet. 
Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset  Land," 

that  Love  abides. 

So  we  say  "Farewell  and  hail 
again"!  to  the  comrades  who  in  the 
flesh  no  more  will  return  to  us.  We 
believe  that  we  shall  meet  them  again 
in  lives  made  more  beautiful  because 
they  lived  and  served;  in  harmonies 
more  significant  because  they  gave  to 
life  the  sweet  music  of  devotion;  in 
beauty  more  rare  because  they  lived 
in  the  "good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
entire."  In  an  important  sense  the 
dead  rule,  and  therefore  we  will  be 
blessed  under  the  scepter  of  those  for 
whom, 

"The  day  of  deeper  vision  has  be- 
gun." The  inspiration  of  their  man- 
hood and  womanhood  still  abides  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  memory  lin- 
gers in  our  hearts,  hearts  made  bet- 
ter because  in  the  service  of  our  dead 
comrades  light  indeed  has  come. 

In  one  of  Napoleon's  regiments  a 
most  serviceable  and  loyal  soldier 
was  killed  in  action.  Napoleon  ordered 
that  at  every  roll  call  the  name  of 
this  soldier  should  be  called  and  one 
of  his  comrades  should  answer  "Dead 
upon  the  field  of  honor."  So  at  this 
roll  call  in  which  the  names  of  Wil- 
liam Argo,  Isabella  C.  Argo,  Bertha 
Schellschmidt,  Annette  P.  Rogers, 
Minnie  Jones,  J.  S.  Laverty,  William 
B.  Hall,  Johanna  H.  Jones,  Barbara 
Fontaine,  Loula  M.  Riddle,  are  called, 
we  may  answer,  "Dead  on  the  field  of 
service  and  honor." 

ARGO— On  April  14th,  1921,  in 
Colorado  Springs,  occurred  the  death 
of  William  Kavanaugh  Argo,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Bom  in  Garrad  County,  Kentucky, 
October  8,  1857.  Teacher  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Deaf,  1879-1882. 

Acting  Superintendent,  1882-1884, 

Superintendent,  1884-1894. 
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Head  Teacher,  Department  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  1894-1899. 

Superintendent,  1899-1921. 

Dr.  Argo's  friends  were  many  and 
found  in  all  ranks  of  life,  for  his  sym- 
pathies were  wide  and  the  charm  of 
his  personality  drew  to  him  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was 
through  this  sympathetic  leadership 
that  teachers  of  rare  ability  were 
drawn  to  his  faculty  and  remained, 
although  a  number  were  called  to  po- 
sitions of  higher  responsibility. 

Dr.  Argo  was  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  not  only  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  its  deliberations 
but  performing  with  care  the  work 
assigned  him  on  various  committees. 
He  was  President  of  the  organization 
for  the  term  expiring  with  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Biennial  Convention. 

He  will  always  be  remembered  as 
"A  Four-square  Christian  Gentle- 
man." 

"The  simple  story  of  a  life  worth 
while,"  is  the  profoundest  eulogy. 
God  has  ever  written  his  best  com- 
mentaries in  flesh  and  blood.  The 
energies  with  which  Dr.  Argo  was 
possessed  he  turned  to  the  fullest  em- 
ployment and  crowded  to  the  brim  the 
span  of  his  too  brief  life.  Even  when 
the  handicap  of  limited  physical  re- 
sources was  laid  upon  him,  he  pushed 
on  with  unabated  zeal  and  far  out- 
stripped those  of  his  followers  who 
held  abounting  physical  energies. 

"Dr.  Argo  has  been  a  continual  in- 
spiration since  my  first  meeting  with 
him.  His  unfailing  cheerfulness  in 
the  face  of  physical  disability,  his 
alertness  to  discover  and  meet  with 
the  practical  solution  the  problems  of 
the  work,  his  ability  to  kindle  enthu- 
siasm with  fellow  workers  and  pupils, 
his  generous  sunny  nature  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  his  friends  made 
him  a  man  of  great  note  in  the  pro- 
fession. His  influence  will  be  long 
and  most  deeply  felt  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Mrs.  Argo  was  a 
rare  helpmate  to  him  and  her  wonder- 


ful poise  and  splendid  judgment  en- 
abled her  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
the  short  time  for  which  she  was 
spared.  It  is  not  often  that  our  pro- 
fession sustaines  so  great  a  loss  and 
I  shall  always  treasure  their  memo- 
ries as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions that  life  has  given  me." 

S.  M.  GREEN. 

"Dr.  Argo  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  most  splendid  men  whom 
I  ever  knew.  As  a  guest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  met  there  in  1918, 1  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  accorded  him 
by  every  individual  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  school  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Mr.  Argo  was  truly  a  great 
leader." 

J.  S.  GANEY, 
Superintendent  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind. 

ARGO— There  died  on  March  6, 
1922,  Mrs.  Isabella  Chevault  Argo, 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
the  fifth  member  of  her  family  to  die 
within  the  brief  period  of  a  little  more 
than  three  years. 

Mrs.  Argo  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  since  the  death,  eleven  months 
before,  of  her  husband.  She  was 
first  appointed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Dr.  Argo  and  shortly  before  her 
death  had  been  re-elected  to  the  po- 
sition for  a  tenn  of  two  years,  thus 
placing  on  record  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  they  held  her  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Argo  became  connected  with 
the  school  when  her  husband  was 
made  superintendent  in  1899  and  then 
began  her  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  school  which  ceased  only  with  her 
death. 

"And  so  farewell!     In  just  a  little  while 
The   broken    circle    shall    be   whole    once 
more. 

We  shall  behold  the  long-remembered  smile 
And  hear  their  welcome  at  the  door. 
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They  shall  receive  us  as  they  were  received, 
Shall    guide    our    feet    unto    the    perfect 
Shrine, 
And   we   shall   wonder   then   why   thus   we 
grieved 
Or  called  that  death  which  gave  us  life 
divine." 

BERTHA   SCHELLSCHMIDT 

Bertha  Schellschmidt,  teacher  of 
vioUn  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  on 
February  20,  1877.  She  came  of  a 
family  of  unusual  musical  ability,  her 
sisters  and  her  brother,  her  father 
and  grandfather  being  talented  and 
lifelong  devotees  of  this  art.  She  was 
educated  in  this  country  under  the 
supervision  of  her  father  and  broad- 
ened and  completed  her  musical  pre- 
paratory work  in  Brussels  and  Berlin, 
spending  nearly  three  years  for  this 
purpose  in  these  cities  pursuing  her 
studies  on  the  piano  and  violin.  She 
was  made  eligible  to  the  Solfeggio 
Concours  after  the  first  year,  an  un- 
usual honor.  She  began  teaching  the 
violin  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind  in  September  of  1901.  Later, 
in  1907-8,  she  sought  and  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  continue  her 
studies  in  Berlin,  which  she  did  for 
the  entire  year.  After  a  period  of 
service  of  over  twenty  years,  most 
valuable  to  the  students  of  this 
school,  her  health  failed  and  she  died, 
after  a  long  period  of  suffering,  on 
May  9,  1922. 

Miss  Schellschmidt  was  an  unusu- 
ally earnest,  talented,  and  efficient 
teacher.  She  made  her  chosen  work 
her  life  and  was  at  all  times  cheerful, 
loyal,  helpful,  and  encouraging.  Not 
only  did  she  do  her  assigned  work 
well  but  she  gave  to  her  charges  the 
best  of  a  life  that  was  pure,  strong, 
and  ennobling.  Many  a  blind  student 
has  received  inspiration  and  strength 
from  contact  with  Miss  Schellschmidt 
who  was  ever  a  sympathizer  and  ad- 
viser. Few  persons  have  labored 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school, 
whose  gentle  personal  influence  equal- 
led that  of  this  remarkable  teacher, 
companion,  and  friend.  She  was  a 
lady,  cultured,  lovable,  and  helpful  in 


every  way;  a  teacher  of  unusual  tal- 
ent and  proficiency,  devoting  herself 
energetically  and  earnestly  to  her 
work;  a  friend  whose  touch  was  al- 
ways consoling  and  elevating  and 
whose  influence  and  help  have  bright- 
ened many  a  dark  spot  in  the  lives  of 
her  associates  and  pupils.  Verily,  her 
work  has  been  most  valuable  and  her 
place  cannot  be  filled. 

MISS  ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  died  in 
Boston,  August  28,  1920.  She  re- 
garded the  wealth  which  she  inherit- 
ed as  a  tmst  with  which  the  better 
to  minister  unto  others.  She  had  so 
used  it  when  she  could  see  and  so 
continued  to  use  it  when  she  became 
blind ;  only  that  she  then  made  service 
to  the  blind  her  chief  interest.  She 
was  a  pioneer  in  organized  prevention 
of  Blindness,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  that  state's 
Commission  for  the  Blind  from  its 
beginning.  She  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

When  she  died  the  club  house  and 
hotel  for  blind  men  in  Boston  was 
named  after  her,  Rogers  House,  at 
the  request  of  those  who  had  come 
there  to  find  a  fulfillment  of  their 
need  next  greatest  after  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work,  that  is  the  opportun- 
ity of  pastime  and  recreation. 

MRS.  MINNIE  JONES 

Mrs.  Minnie  Jones  died  in  1921.  Up 
to  two  years  before  her  death  she 
was  for  many  years  a  beloved  and 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.   S.  LAVERTY 

On  May  11,  1856,  J.  S.  Laverty  was 
born  in  Parkersburg,  Pa.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  12  years  and  was 
educated  in  the  Philadelphia  School 
for  the  Blind. 

On  finishing  school  he  took  charge 
of  the  Music  Department  in  the 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  which 
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he  held  for  six  years.  He  gave  up 
this  work  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  the  Alabama  School.  Ill  health 
caused  him  to  give  up  this  work  after 
twenty-two  years  of  diligent  and 
faithful  service.  He  then  founded  the 
Laverty  Music  Company  and  was  the 
owner  from  1888  to  1910,  when  it  was 
incorporated.  He  then  became  Presi- 
dent, which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  August  2,  1921. 

When  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Alabama,  he  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  training 
and  special  care  for  the  adult  blind. 
He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type  and  a  friend  to  man. 


WILLIAM  BASTOW  HALL 
In  far  away  Nova  Scotia,  July  6, 
1865,  William  Bastow  Hall  was  born, 
the  oldest  boy  of  a  family  of  ten 
children.  His  parents  were  fisher 
folk  of  Scotch-English  descent.  When 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  to 
Glouchester,  Mass.,  to  live  and  at 
eight  came  with  the  family  as  pion- 
eers to  central  Kansas.  Here  he  at- 
tended district  school,  high  school 
and  the  State  Normal  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  classes  of  1891  and  1898. 

Mr.  Hall  was  married  August  24, 
1892,  to  Sadie  E.  Kirby,  at  Industry, 
Kansas.  To  them  were  born  six  chil- 
dren.   Three  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  successful  city 
school  superintendent  and  nonnal  in- 
stitute conductor  in  Kansas  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  was  loath  to  leave  his 
loved  work,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Governor  Hoch,  a  warm  personal 
friend,  to  accept  the  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in 
December,  1906.  Regarding  Mr.  Hall's 
work  in  the  Kansas  School,  Governor 
Hoch  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  letter  to  Governor  Lister  of 
Washington:  "Superintendent  Hall 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
for  several  years  my  neighbor  across 
the  street.  He  was  superintendent  of 
our  Sabbath  School.     He  taught  my 


children.  He  was  Superintendent  of 
our  city  schools.  I  appointed  him  Su- 
perintendent of  our  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  served  the  state 
with  great  ability  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, of  fine  scholastic  attainments, 
of  good  business  ability  and  great  ex- 
perience in  teaching." 

September  1,  1913,  Mr.  Hall  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Superintendent 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Washington.  Though  the 
blind  had  been  separated  from  the 
deaf  for  several  years,  yet  the  legal 
separation  was  made  at  the  close  of 
the  Legislature  of  1912-13.  By  this 
act  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  be- 
came an  independent  institution.  Mr. 
Hall  was  the  first  officially  appointed 
superintendent.  Having  visited  many 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country, 
he  began  at  once  to  organize  the 
Washington  School  upon  the  basis  of 
the  public  school,  modifying  the 
course  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
A  campaign  was  planned  to  secure  a 
new  administration  building,  shops, 
more  land,  in  fact,  equipment  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  Hall's  death,  which  occurred 
October  20,  1915,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  tennis  with  a 
friend,  robbed  the  school  of  his  fine 
executive  ability,  but  his  ground  work 
had  been  so  well  done  that  for  five 
successive  years  all  improvements 
made  were  but  the  fulfillment  of  his 
plans.  Today  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  is  a  credit  to  the 
state  and  a  monument  to  the  one  who 
planned  it. 

Governor  Lister  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hall's  ability  as  an  administrator 
and  a  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skaggs,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, said  that,  "The  management  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  of  such  a  high  order  that  it  has 
given  no  concern  to  the  Board.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  combination  of 
good  business  judgment  and  splendid 
enthusiasm  for  the  proper  care,  cul- 
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ture  and  development  of  the  little 
blind  children.  This  fact  is  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Board  but  by  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  and  all  others  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work." 

During  the  past  biennium  Wiscon- 
sin suffered  a  double  loss.  Mrs. 
Joanna  Hanson  Jones,  for  over  thirty- 
five  years  teacher  of  music,  died  De- 
cember 11,  1920,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Fontaine,  for  al- 
most fifty  years  usher,  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1920,  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

MRS  JOANNA  H.  JONES 

Joanna  Hanson  was  born  near 
Christiania,  Norway,  June  9,  1855. 
When  four  years  of  age  her  entire 
family  came  to  America,  and  soon 
settled  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  In 
March,  1861,  Mrs.  Hanson  became 
connected  with  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  located  in  Janesville,  taking 
her  young  daughter  with  her.  This 
school,  Wisconsin's  first  benevolent 
institution,  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  who  can  begin  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lives  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  for  so  many  years  built  in- 
to the  lives  of  the  blind  young  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Mrs.  Hanson  re- 
mained here  until  her  death  in  1900. 

Joanna  began  both  her  education 
and  life  work  among  the  blind.  Her 
influence  and  helpfulness  among  her 
school-mates  and  later  her  pupils  can 
not  be  over-estimated. 

She  early  showed  unusual  musical 
talent,  which  was  further  developed 
by  study  in  the  summer  normal 
schools  and  later  by  weekly  trips  to 
Chicago  for  instruction.  Among  her 
teachers  were  W.  S.  B.  Matthews,  P. 
P.  Bliss,  Clarence  Eddy,  W.  F.  Root, 
and  John  W.  Bischoff . 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  went  to 
Minnesota  for  a  year  to  have  charge 
of  all  the  music  in  the  school  for  the 
Blind  at  Faribault.  The  following 
summer  she  married  Maurice  D. 
Jones,  whose  family  had  come  from 
Wales  and  settled  in  Southern  Wis- 
consin.    At  the  time  of  their  mar- 


riage he  was  teaching  music  in  the 
school  at  Janesville,  where  he  as  well 
as  Bischoff  had  formerly  been  pupils 
and  so  schoolmates  of  our  friend, 
Joanna  Jones. 

Four  years  later  Mr.  Jones  died, 
and  within  two  years,  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  her  little  daughter  returned  to 
her  old  home  at  the  school,  to  con- 
tinue her  life  work  as  teacher  of  mu- 
sic. Here  she  remained  until  1915 
when  she  moved  to  Oberlin  to  make 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Adams. 

All  over  the  United  States,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Wisconsin  are  scattered 
those  whose  lives  Mrs.  Jones  has 
helped  in  moulding  through  her  long 
years  as  a  living  example  of  Christ- 
like, unselfish  usefulness. 

The  class-room  was  not  her  only 
touch  with  her  pupils.  Many  hours 
outside  of  school  periods  groups  of 
pupils  met  in  her  room  to  hear  her 
read;  and  here  they  were  introduced 
to  the  best  in  literature,  even  from 
the  children's  books  as  she  learned  to 
read,  down  to  the  end  of  her  active 
service  in  the  institution.  With 
changes  of  superintendents  in  the 
school  since  1891,  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
connection  between  the  earlier  pupils 
and  the  later,  and  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  alum- 
ni association. 

We  count  our  years  as  though  life 
were  of  one  dimension,  length,  but 
its  completeness  depends  also  upon 
the  breadth  and  depth.  By  this  mea- 
sure Mrs.  Jones  has  had  a  full  and 
complete  life,  "diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

BARBARA  FONTAINE 
Miss  Barbara  Fontaine,  72,  known 
to  hundreds  as  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
December  15th  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  following  an 
operation  for  intestinal  trouble. 

Since  1866,  Miss  Fontaine,  though 
totally  blind,  acted  as  doorkeeper  and 
conductor  at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  been 
shown  through  the  institution  by  her. 
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Miss  Fontaine  came  to  the  school 
in  1866  as  a  pupil.  She  was  then  18 
years  old  and  had  been  blind  since  she 
was  six  years  old.  The  Allen  family 
came  to  this  country  from  Belgium. 
On  the  way  over,  Miss  Fontaine  and 
her  father  contracted  cholera.  Later 
this  developed  into  measles,  which 
left  Miss  Fontaine  blind.  Mr.  Allen 
died  in  Little  Chute,  leaving  his  wife 
with  several  small  children,  one  of 
them  blind.  Later  Mrs.  Allen  married 
Mr.  Fontaine  and  the  family  moved 
to  Green  Bay,  which  is  still  the  fam- 
ily home. 

Sorrow  has  come  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  and  a  great  ray  of  sunshine 
fled  when  Barbara  Fontaine  died.  For 
54  years  she  had  been  a  part  of  the 
institution,  defiant  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, seeing  without  eyes,  happy  in 
doing  things,  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
transpired,  familiar  with  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  school's  doorkeeper  for 
years,  only  blind  physically. 

"The  eyes,"  said  Madame  de  Stael, 
"are  the  windows  of  the  soul."  Yet 
here  we  have  a  soul  that  looked  out 
on  the  world  like  some  supernatural 
being  and  felt  rather  than  saw  all 
and  much  more  than  we  with  windows 
observe.     Barbara  Fontaine  had  her 


compensations.  If  she  did  not  see 
the  beauties  of  the  world,  she  also 
escaped  many  of  its  poignant  dis- 
tresses which  came  to  us  through  our 
vision.  Great  men  and  women  depart, 
are  given  tributes  of  memory  and 
respect  from  wide  circles  of  people 
and  pass  into  history.  Barbara  Fon- 
taine, unknown  beyond  a  narrowed 
circle,  may  not  be  mourned  by  nations 
of  people,  but  she  lived  a  whole  world 
in  her  life,  with  boundless  vision  and 
seeing  far  beyond  what  we  with  wide 
open  eyes  fail  to  see. 

MISS  LOULA  M.  RIDDLE 

The  death  of  Miss  Loula  M.  Riddle 
in  January,  1922,  took  from  us  one  of 
our  most  devoted  teachers.  For  near- 
ly fifteen  years,  she  taught  in  the 
North  Calorina  School  for  the  Blind. 
Diligent,  faithful,  patient,  she  gave 
her  best  talent  and  energies  unspar- 
ingly to  help  the  sightless  in  every 
way  she  could.  In  her  death  our  pro- 
fession has  lost  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful workers  and  the  Blind  an  untir- 
ing and  loyal  friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
FRANCIS  E.  PALMER, 

Chairman. 
H.  R.  CHAPMAN, 
G.  E.  LINEBERRY. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM 

TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BY  H.  R.  LATIMER,  Executive  Secretary 


For  work  done  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1921,  you  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,  submitted  to  the  Ninth  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  workers  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
MATHEMATICS 

The    steering    Sub-committee    on 
Mathematics    reports    that    excellent 
textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  ma- 
thematics covering  the  work  of  the 


elementary  and  high  school  grades. 
This  work  includes  texts  in  arithme- 
tic, algebra  and  geometry,  the  plates 
of  all  which  should  be  available  by 
the  early  part  of  next  fall  at  the 
latest.  The  committee  has  requested 
that  the  press  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  continue  this  mathematical 
work  by  em.bossing  an  acceptible  text 
in  physics,  and  Mr.  Curtis  ofl^ers  to 
undertake  the  embossing  of  any  col- 
lege mathematics  which  may  prove 
desirable.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  a 
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complete  mathematical  key  for  the 
use  of  embossers,  said  key  to  be  based 
upon  the  experience  gathered  in  the 
joint  conferences  over  the  work  al- 
ready done  in  mathematics  as  re- 
ported above. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE   ON 
EMBOSSING  AND  PRINTING 

The  steering  Sub-committee  on 
Embossing  and  Printing,  reports  lit- 
tle more  than  progress,  but  calls  the 
Commission's  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  out  a  more  prac- 
tical method  for  making  embossed 
maps  and  promises  some  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  for  another 
year.  The  maps  found  in  the  new 
Tarr  and  McMurray  Geography,  em- 
bossed at  Louisville,  do  not  appear  to 
satisfy  the  teachers  of  geography 
and  the  Committee  is  desirous  of  se- 
curing something  better  in  the  line 
of  tangible  maps  than  those  now  in 
general  use.  The  Commission  has 
accordingly  named  the  following  as  a 
Steering  Sub-committee  on  Embossed 
Maps;  Messrs.  Irwin,  Curtis,  Bryan, 
Miss  Mclntyre  and  Miss  Merwin. 
The  following  statement  from  Miss 
Susan  B.  Merwin,  Secretary  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Embossing  and  Printing,  is 
appropriate  at  this  point:  "The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  significant  of  the 
general  adoption  of  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half: 

During  the  eleven  months  from 
July  1,  1921,  to  May  31,  1922,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  tTie 
Blind  has  printed  and  distributed  the 
following  in  text  books  and  general 
literature  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half: 

Pages  printed 1,709,162 

Volumes  printed. 18,143 

Volumes  shipped 11,935 

The  American  Printing  House  is 
now  equipped  to  make  two  side  plates 
and  with  the  new  press  to  do  bi-page 
printing  when  desired.  They  are  also 
ready  to  publish  such  music  in  Re- 


vised Braille  as  may  be  authorized 
bj^  the  Music  Committee. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
year  which  contributes  very  largely 
to  the  development  and  efficiency  of 
embossed  printing  and  therefore  of 
uniform  type  was  the  appropriation 
of  $25,000.00  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Kentucky  for  an  addition  to  the 
building  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  This  addition 
will  double  the  capacity  of  press 
room  and  bindery  and  give  more 
space  for  storage  which  is  so  badly 
needed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  feel  that  they  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  secured  money 
at  this  time  when  many  other  appro- 
priations were  cut  and  discontinued. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  has  been  very 
generous  in  this  gift  for  each  state 
shares  alike  in  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom." 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE   ON 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE,  EXCHANGE 

OF  PLATES,  ETC. 

The  Steering  Sub-committee  on 
Foreign  Postage  makes  no  fonnal  re- 
port, but  the  following  data  gathered 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  a  member  of  this 
sub-committee,  while  in  England  re- 
cently, will  be  of  distinct  interest  to 
all  embossers  of  this  country : 

Stereotyping — At  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  London,  stereo- 
typing is  all  done  by  blind  operators ; 
up  to  recently  they  were  read  to,  but 
are  now  using  dictaphones  almost  en- 
tirely for  all  matters  not  very  techni- 
chal. 

Mr.  Stainsby  and  their  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  I.  E.  Hewlett,  have  about 
completed  a  new  device  for  perfect- 
ing and  improving  dots  on  stereotyp- 
mg.  They  will  send  one  of  the  de- 
vices to  America  as  soon  as  complete, 
should  we  care  to  have  them  do  so. 

They  have  applied  special  devices 
and  improvements  to  their  stereotyp- 
ing machines  of  Hewlett's  own  inven- 
tion, and  have  a  splendid  foot  regula- 
tor. 
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Printing  Presses — Their  printing 
is  practically  all  two-side  printing. 
They  print  dry  about  1,200  impres- 
sions an  hour,  four  pages  at  one  time 
(two  pages  double).  Mr.  Howlett 
has  been  with  them  but  a  few  years, 
but  is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
and  has  improved  all  their  machinery 
through  devices  of  his  own. 

Their  equipment  consists  of  seven 
presses,  six  German  and  one  Colts. 
They  print  everything  dry  and  are 
able  to  do  so  only  by  using  electric 
heating  for  the  plates  when  printing. 

They  claim  they  discovered  this 
some  time  ago,  and  until  they  did  so, 
they  had  continuous  difficulty. 

They  have  certain  clips  on  the 
presses  which  hold  the  plates,  which 
they  claim  is  their  own  idea  in  this 
respect,  and  that  they  can  change  a 
plate  w  ithin  half  a  minute. 

They  believe  in  printing,  that  a 
speedy  press  such  as  the  Rotary  is  of 
great  value,  still,  for  printing  books 
which  run  in  very  limited  editions, 
they  favor  their  own  machinery  to  a 
fast  moving  rotary  press,  principally 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  plates  can  be  changed. 

Proof  Press — They  run  a  proof 
press  separately. 

Wire  Stitching  Machine— They  use 
an  American  Elliot  and  a  German 
"Brehmer"  made  in  Leipzig. 

Letter  Punching  Press — They  use  a 
letter  punching  press  for  all  address- 
ing purposes ;  this  is  an  English  ma- 
chine and  seems  to  be  a  good  one. 

Folding  Machine — They  have  a  pat- 
ent folder  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  own  in- 
vention. 

Mathematical  Writer— Mr.  Stains- 
by  and  Mr.  Howlett  jointly  have  in- 
vented and  are  patenting  an  upward 
writer  for  mathematics,  etc.  This 
machine  travels  in  either  direction, 
and  all  work  can  be  felt  as  they  go 
along.  They  claim  it  is  a  great  step 
in  advance  and  will  send  a  machine  to 
America  if  requested. 

General  Conditions — The  entire 
plant  looks  shipshape,  clean  and  in 


splendid  condition,  and  Mr.  I.  E.  How- 
lett, superintendent  for  the  last  four 
years  only,  seems  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  conditions  required. 

He  is  of  a  good  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  feels  that  if  he  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  our  printing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  and  Ameri- 
ca cares  to  have  him  come  over  for  a 
short  visit,  he  might  be  inclined  to  do 
so,  as  he  undoubtedly  could  secure 
the  consent  of  the  National  Institute. 

If  there  are  any  machines  enumer- 
ated above,  of  which  we  w^ould  care 
to  have  drawings,  the  same  could  be 
sent  us. 

They  favor  two-side  printing  for  all 
their  work  and  find  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  reading  such  embossed 
material. 

Special  Designs,  Maps,  Etc. — They 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  Mr. 
Holmes  whose  special  work  is  illustra- 
tions, maps,  etc.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
formerly  an  artist ;  he  has  become  in- 
terested in  blind  work  and  claims  to 
have  a  special  appliance  for  making 
illustrations,  etc.,  which  can  be  fitted 
to  any  book  for  the  blind  in  any  part 
of  the  page. 

All  of  the  above  is  submitted  for 
whatever  value  it  may  have. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  now  chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  reports  as 
follows : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  February 
18th,  the  question  of  a  system  of  re- 
gional centers  or  regional  libraries 
for  the  distribution  of  embossed 
literature  w^as  considered  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  for  the  Committee 
our  definite  and  continued  interest  in 
the  idea  of  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind.  At  present  we  are  able  only  to 
create  sentiment  for  them.  For  some 
years  we  have  felt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  well  equipped  libraries 
in  territory  where  readers  are  now 
supplied  from  distant  libraries,  an 
ideal  plan  and  objective. 

"Our  Committee  has  recently  been 
instrumental  in  aiding  the  Georgia 
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Library  Commission  to  establish  a 
circulating  library  in  Georgia.  A 
small  loan  of  embossed  books  has 
been  negotiated  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  books  will  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  Georgia  Commis- 
sion hopes  also  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  on  library  facilities  (outside 
the  state)  available  for  the  blind  of 
Georgia,  and  to  compile  a  mailing  list 
of  the  blind  of  the  state  with  a  nota- 
tion of  the  type  read  by  each.  Circu- 
lar letters  of  information  will  be  sent 
out  from  time  to  time  to  all  persons 
listed. 

"We  will  be  interested  to  have  you 
report  to  the  Commission  that  a  total 
of  about  $12,500  has  to  date  been 
raised  through  the  American  Library 
Association  for  embossing  books. 
From  this  fund  a  total  of  84  titles 
comprising  108  volumes  have  been 
brailled,  and  one  title  embossed  in  five 
volumes  of  Moon  Type.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  these  books  are  fiction. 

"Selected  papers  on  Philosophy,  by 
William  James,  Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
Heyday  of  the  Blood,  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  have  just  been 
brailed. 

"Florence  Nightingale  and  the  End 
of  General  Gordon  from  Eminent 
Victorians  by  Lytton  Strachey,  and 
the  Age  of  Innocence,  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton are  "in  press."  After  this  work 
has  been  paid  for,  the  balance  on 
hand  will  be  sufficient  to  braille  an- 
other book. 

"Although  for  a  year  and  a  half  no 
funds  have  been  solicited,  gifts  total- 
ing more  than  $2,000  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  two  organizations  indi- 
cate their  intention  to  make  further 
gifts. 

"Mention  of  the  following  authors 
and  organizations  contributing  to  this 
work  show  wide-spread  interest  and 
co-operation:  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Edith  Wharton,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  Edward  E.  Peple,  Montague 
Glass,  Jack  Lait,  Frank  Crane,  Hol- 


worthy  Hall,  Anne  Sedgwick,  Her- 
bert Adams  Gibbons,  Ida  M.  Leupp, 
Grace  S.  Richmond,  Albert  Peyson 
Terhune,  Eleanor  Porter,  Helen 
Mackay,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Will 
Payne,  Booth  Tarkington,  The  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.,  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Drexel  Library 
School,  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New 
York,  Braille  Society  of  Pittsburgh, 
etc.,  etc. 

"One  donor  desired  a  book  put  into 
Moon  Type,  which  is  not  embossed  in 
this  country.  The  work  was  done  in 
England  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  agreed  to  provide 
copies  of  the  work  to  American  pur- 
chasers at  3sGd  per  volume.  Con- 
trary to  expectation  a  number  of 
libraries  were  required  to  pay  the 
increased  price  of  16s  per  volume 
charged  all  American  purchasers  of 
N.  I.  B.  publications. 

"This  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  February  18, 
passed  the  following  resolution:  'Our 
Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to 
Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades  who,  relative 
to  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  English  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  set  forth  in  an 
able  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Tribune  and 
the  Sun,  the  great  need  for  embossed 
books  here  in  America.  The  Commit- 
tee heartilv  endorses  the  appeal  made 
by  Miss  Rhoades  that  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  which  the  American  pur- 
chaser must  pay  for  the  embossed 
English  publications,  some  of  those  in 
this  country  who  intend  contribut- 
ing toward  the  fund  may  be  willing 
to  heir)  the  American  blind  as  well.' 

"The  Committee  also  addressed  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
expressing  a  hope  that  organization 
would  issue  a  statement  of  the  need 
for  funds  for  embossjng  in  America." 

STEERING    SUB-COMMITTEE    ON    DIA- 
CRITICAL MARKINGS  FOR 
PRONUNCIATION 

From  communications  which  have 
reached  this  Steering  Sub-committee 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
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year,  it  would  seem  that  a  certain 
amount  of  misunderstanding  obtains, 
relative  to  the  real  purpose  of  dia- 
critical markings,  the  tentative 
schedule  of  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  in  1920  as  a  working  basis.  It 
appears  that  some  embossers  are  not 
quite  certain  as  to  whether  the  vari- 
ous marks  thus  far  suggested  are  to 
be  used  indescriminately  in  all  print- 
ings, or  not.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
well  for  it  to  be  made  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  various  diacritical 
symbols  are  not  intended  to  be  gen- 
erally used  where  works  for  current 
reading  are  in  question,  but  are 
meant,  in  general,  for  use  in  works  of 
a  technical  or  scientific  nature,  where 
pronunciation,  word  division,  etc., 
must  be  clearly  and  sharply  defined. 

The  second,  and  possibly  more  im- 
portant fact  of  our  diacritical  year, 
if  we  may  thus  term  it,  is  the  evident 
hostility  to  concession  on  the  part  of 
our  British  friends.  From  communi- 
cations received  by  you  and  transmit- 
ted to  this  Committee,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ostrich  has  his  head  in 
the  sand,  and  is  quite  content  to  be 
thus  blinded  to  all  important  facts  of 
life.  Your  Steering  Sub-committee 
on  Diacritical  Marks  is  of  the  opinion 
however,  that  at  least  one  more  effort 
should  be  made  on  our  part  to  secure 
joint  consideration  of  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  diacritics,  before  America  is 
finally  driven  to  adopt  its  own  partic- 
ular system  of  symbols.  The  Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Uniform  Type  has 
already  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  type  unifomnity,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  its  conscientious  action 
will  be  rounded  out  and  completed  by 
this  last  attempt  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment throughout  the  English  speak- 
ing world  of  the  blind.  If  our 
friends  refuse  at  this  eleventh  hour 
to  meet  us  fairly  and  honestly  at  the 
halfway  house  of  compromise,  we 
shall  then  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
the  "te  absolvo"  of  our  conscience. 

With  reeard  to  the  minutiae  of  the 
year's  work  of  this  Committee,  a  few 
special  points  of  difficulty  to  emboss- 


ers have  been  considered  and  adjust- 
ed. We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  these  technical 
particulars  to  be  included  in  this 
statement,  especially  since  they  are  of 
importance  only  to  embossers,  and 
these  have  already  been  notified  and 
have  acted  upon  said  notification. 

The  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  with  enclosure 
from  Messrs  Ford  and  Emblem,  is 
the  attitude  of  our  English  co-work- 
ers to  which  the  Steering  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Diacritical  Markings  refers 
above. 

Under  date  of  February  1st,  1922, 
Mr.  Stainsby  writes: 

"Referring  to  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1921,  I  have  now  received 
reports  from  two  of  our  National  In- 
stitute experts  on  your  proposed 
code  for  'diacritical  markings'  and  I 
enclose  these  herewith.  If  you  think 
I  should  submit  the  whole  question  of 
'diacritical  markings'  to  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  I  will  do 
so,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
members  will  agree  with  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Emblem.  I  am  still  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  never  arrive  at 
finality  unless  both  parties  meet  and 
mutuallv  agree." 

Mr.  Ford  Writes: 

"Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  carefully 
gone  through  Mr.  Latimer's  list  of 
diacritical  markings,  and  consulted 
with  Mr.  Emblem  on  the  same.  We 
are  both  agreed  that  Mr.  Latimer  is 
attempting  the  impossible;  for 
though  he  acknowledges  that  in  print- 
ed books  these  markings  are  greatly 
divergent,  he  is  trying  to  formulate  a 
system  for  s\\  kind*^  of  work.  Since 
every  language  has  its  own  system  of 
marking  certain  accent'J.  the  simplest 
way  is  either  to  adopt  these  in  use  in 
the  various  countries,  or  else  adopt  a 
snecial  list  for  each  particular  work. 
For  instance,  the  French,  Gennan, 
Spanish.  Italian.  T^atin  and  Greek 
have  their  own  svstems,  and  these  all 
have  their  equivalents  in  Braille.  As 
these  accents  have  different  meanings 
in  the  various  languages,  how  is  it 
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possible  to  make  one  code  to  suit  the 
whole  of  them  ?  Again,  Mr.  Latimer 
says  he  wants  the  Braille  system  to 
represent  print  characters  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  yet  he  invents  two 
new  kinds  of  hyphen.  In  all  the  books 
I  have  come  across,  the  hyphen  is 
used  to  divide  words  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  to  divide  words  into  syllables  in 
dictionaries,  and  to  join  compound 
words ;  but  Mr.  Latimer  suggests  one 
sign  for  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of 
a  line,  another  for  syllables,  and  a 
third  for  compound  words. 

"I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  signs  Mr.  Latimer  men- 
tions are  hardly  ever  heard  of,  while 
many  of  the  Braille  signs  suggested 
would  greatly  clash  with  our  mathe- 
matical code;  therefore  on  the  whole 
I  think  his  plan  would  be  quite  use- 
less for  Grade  II,  though  it  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  Grade  One  and 
a  half ;  yet  this  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Americans  adopt  our  mathematical 
code." 

Mr.  Emblem  writes : 

"Dear  Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Ford  on  the  above- 
named  subject,  and  fully  endorse  his 
remarks  thereon. 

*'I  have  mediated  privately,  and 
cannot  find  anything  to  warrant  the 
support  of  Mr.  Latimer's  system.  To 
English  Braille  readers  it  would  cre- 
ate utter  confusion  and  considerably 
multiply  ambiguities. 

"A  nation's  beauty  is  her  language, 
and  she  will  not  willingly  forfeit  it 
for  a  universal  one;  neither  will  the 
Braillists  of  any  nation  forfeit  their 
national  code  for  a  universal  system, 
such  as  that  suggested,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  French,  the 
Germans,  or  the  Italians  to  modify 
their  existing  methods  to  suit  our  lit- 
tle peculiarities. 

All  the  signs  of  ordinary  use  have 
been  carefully  provided  for  in  Eng- 
lish Braille  without  duplicity  of 
meaning,  and  those  introduced  by 
lexicographers  are  so  infrequently 
met  with  that,  whenever  thev  are  in- 
troduced, special  signs  can  be  easily 
created  to  suit  the  special  work  to 


which  they  belong,  as  is  at  present 
done  by  us  in  the  transportation  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 

"I  cannot,  therefore,  support  Mr. 
Latimer,  feeling  sure  that  our  pres- 
ent method  of  transcription  is  infi- 
nitely superior." 

The  least  that  we  can  say  in  de- 
fense of  our  American  position  in 
this  matter  is  that  our  British  friends 
have  wholly  misconstrued  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  system  of  diacri- 
tical markings  is  designed,  and  we 
hold  with  them  that  an  international 
conference  on  the  subject  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  tangle,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  exit,  and  the  Commission  ac- 
cordingly favors  the  sending  of  a  se- 
lected committee  of  experts  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
for  this  purpose,  commending  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
MUSIC 

The  Sub-committee  on  Music  re- 
ports that  the  Watertown  and  Jack- 
sonville presses  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  year  embossing  music  princi- 
pally for  the  lower  grades,  with 
words  and  titles  in  Grade  One  and 
One-half.  The  use  of  the  word  "re- 
vised" in  connection  with  Braille  Mu- 
sic has  lead  to  considerable  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  special 
circular  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  mailed  out  by  the 
music  presses,  in  which  the  public  is 
definitely  assured  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  revision  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Braille  Music  as  such,  but 
that  considerable  experimentation 
has  been  made  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  writing  em- 
bossed music,  and  some  necessary 
new  signs  have  been  adopted  alike  by 
Great  Britain  and  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  circular,  Mr.  L.  W.  Roden- 
berg  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  has  pre- 
pared an  article  on  this  same  subject 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  coming 
Spring  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.    He  is  also  preparing  an  article 
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along  similar  lines  for  publication  in 
the  columns  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
some  time  this  coming  fall. 

Although  the  Steering  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Music  has  not  felt  itself  justi- 
fied in  recommending  the  pubUshing 
of  an  ink  edition  of  the  key  to  Braille 
Music,  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a 
key  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Com- 
mission is  disposed  to  urge  such  a 
publication  as  soon  as  the  British  ink 
print  key,  which  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  somewhat  more  than  a  year, 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  for  urging  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  the  type 
question,  and  the  Commission  re- 
spectfully refers  this  question  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  its  consideration  and  possible  ac- 
tion. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  TERM 
"REVISED" 

The  word  "revised"  has  become 
both  ambiguous  and  equivocal  in  its 
use  in  connection  both  with  Braille 
literature  and  with  Braille  music.  It 
has  been  suggested,  and  the  Commis- 
sion favors  action  upon  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  term  "revised"  be  alto- 
gether dropped  from  all  future  titles. 
In  speaking  of  the  various  styles  of 
embossing  we  will  then  indicate  them 
as  follows :  Braille  Grade  One ;  Braille 
Grade  One  and  One-half;  Braille 
Grade  Two;  Braille  Grade  Three; 
Braille  Music,  etc. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 

UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

The  Commission  is  no  longer  func- 
tioning in  its  original  capacity.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
main  object  has  been  accomplished. 
The  work  from  now  on  will  be  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  expert  tech- 
nical matters  and  to  the  publication 
of  lists  and  bulletins  designed  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  available  em- 
bossed material  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  needless 
duplication  of  texts. 

As  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  taken  over  the  financing 
of  this  work  it  seems  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to 
request  that  organization  to  take  over 
the  Commission  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel as  a  committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  this 
personnel  would  be  subject  to  change 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  after  July  1st,  1923. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  request  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  blind  to  take  over 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  Tyve  for 
the  Blind  with  the  understanding 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Commission 
will  be  subject  to  change  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  and  after  July  1st,  1923. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  MAY  1,  1922 


From  a  total  of  about  $12,200  given 
for  books  for  the  blind,  there  have 
been  embossed  83  titles,  comprising 
108  volumes  of  Revised  Braille,  and 
one  title  in  five  volumes  of  Moon 
Type.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  these 
books  are  fiction. 

Selected  Papers  on  Philosophy,  by 
William  James;  Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
Heyday  of  the  Blood,  by  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  have  just  been  brailled. 

Florence  Nightengale  and  the  End 
of  General  Gordon  from  Eminent  Vic- 
torians, by  Lytton  Strachey  and  The 
Age  of  Innocence  by  Edith  Wharton 
are  ''in  press".  After  this  work  has 
been  paid  for,  the  balance  on  hand 
will  be  sufficient  to  braille  another 
book. 

Although  for  a  year  and  a  half  no 
funds  have  been  solicited,  gifts  total- 
ing more  than  $2,000  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  two  organizations  indi- 
cate their  intention  to  make  further 
gifts. 

Mention  of  the  following  authors 
and  organizations  contributing  to  this 
work  show  wide-spread  interest  and 
co-operation:  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Edith  Wharton,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London,  Mary 
Roberts  Rhinehart,  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Ed- 
ward E.  Peple,  Montague  Glass,  Jack 
Lait,  Frank  Crane,  Holworthy  Hall, 
Anne  Sedgwick,  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons, Ida  M.  Leupp,  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond, Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Elea- 
nor Porter,  Helen  Mackav,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Will  Payne,  Booth 
Tarkington,  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Drexel  Library  School,  Daughters  of 
Ohio  in  New  York,  Braille  Society  of 
Pittsburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

One  donor  desired  a  book  put  into 
Moon  type,  which  is  not  embossed  in 
this  country.  The  work  was  done  in 
England  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  agreed  to  provide 
copies  of  the  work  to  American  r)ur- 
chasers   at  3s6d  per  volume.     Con- 


trary to  expectation  a  number  of 
libraries  were  required  to  pay  the 
general  increased  price  of  16s  per  vol- 
ume charged  all  American  purchasers 
of  N.  I.  B.  publications. 

This  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  February  18, 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "Our 
Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to 
Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades  who,  relative 
to  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  English  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  set  forth  in  an 
able  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Tribune  and  The 
Sun,  the  great  need  for  embossed 
books  here  in  America.  The  Commit- 
tee heartily  endorses  the  appeal  made 
by  Miss  Rhoades  that  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  which  the  American  pur- 
chaser must  pay  for  the  embossed 
English  publications,  some  of  those  in 
this  country  who  intend  contributing 
toward  the  fund  may  be  willing  to 
help  the  American  blind  as  well." 

The  Committee  also  addressed  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
expressing  a  hope  that  that  organiza- 
tion would  issue  a  statement  of  the 
need  for  funds  for  embossing  in 
America. 

It  was  the  sense  of  Committee 
members  that  we  should  urge  the 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  Public  Librar- 
ies to  serve  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
Braille  Books  to  readers  throughout 
the  middle  west. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Georgia  Library  Commission  for  aid 
in  establishing  a  circulating  library  in 
Georgia,  loans  were  offered  by  the 
Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  A  loan 
from  the  former  source  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  Georgia  Library  Com- 
mission is  prepared  to  circulate  this 
small  group  of  books  which  will  be 
changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Commission  hopes  also  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  on 
library  facilities  (outside  the  state) 
available  for  the  blind  of  Georgia ;  to 
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compile  a  mailing  list  of  the  blmd  of 
the  state  with  a  notation  of  the  types 
read  by  each ;  and  to  send  out  circular 
letters  of  information  from  time  to 
time  to  all  persons  listed. 

Our  definite  interest  follows  the 
proposed  pubhcation  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
of  a  Ust  of  books  in  12  point  or  larger 
type.  .         . 

The  real  need  for  such  a  hst  is  indi- 
cated by  inquiries  from  readers  need- 
ing to  be  releived  of  eye  strain,  per- 
sons with  defective  vision  whose  eyes 
are  likely  to  improve  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  old  people  no  longer 
able  to  read  ordinary  print. 

The  National  American  Red  Cross 
is  organizing  and  training  groups  of 
volunteer  Braille  transcribers  m 
Chapters  throughout  the  country.  A 
pamphlet  giving  self-taught  braille 
lessons  has  been  published,  and  is 
distributed  with  other  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  work.  Braille 
books  are  copied  primarily  for  the 
American  war-blind,  but  they  will  ul- 
timately go  to  the  blind  of  the 
country.  . 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  well- 
known  figure  the  world  over.  The 
woman  who  sits  at  her  braille  writer 
or  slate  copying  books  for  the  blinded 
soldier  to  read  is  a  new  picture  m 
Red  Cross  work,  yet  she  has  had  a 
vital  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-blind.  What  the  volunteer  is 
now  doing  for  the  war-blind  will  be 
done  also  for  the  civilian  blind.  Many 
readers  long  for  more  popular  and 
up-to-date  books.  Unless  a  vast  en- 
dowment is  forthcoming,  their  wants 
will  never  be  met  save  by  the  volun- 
teer copyist,  as  braille  printing  is  not 
a  commercial  proposition. 

In  England  where  braille  printing 
is  endowed  by  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Fund,  hand-copying  has  long  been  m 
vogue.  A  hand-copied  book  will  last 
for  years  if  well  done  on  suitable 
paper  and  properly  shellacked. 

In  the  past  three  months  9,506 
pages  of  braille  manuscript  have  been 
received,  proof-red  and  bound  into 
109    volumes.      Among    the    longer 


books  are,  Thomas  Alva  Edison  by  F. 
A.  Jones,  Seventeen  by  Booth  Tar- 
kington;  Age  of  Innocence,  by  Edith 
Wharton,  and  Mary-'Gusta,  by  Joseph 
Lincoln. 

"Up  to  April  1,  1922,  510  ex-ser- 
vice men  have  been  referred  to  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  on 
account  of  blindness  or  seriously  de- 
fective vision,  390  of  this  number 
have  been  given  training  to  over- 
come their  handicap,  260  of  them  hav- 
ing been  at  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind.  277  are  in  training  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  85  at  Evergreen,  130  m 
other  institutions,  and  62  in  training 
on  the  job,  or  in  project  training  on 
their  own  farm  or  in  their  own  busi- 

ness. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  popularly  known  as  "Ever- 
green," located  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
Tand,  was  an  outgrowth  of  U.  S.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  7,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  care  for  the  United  States 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  upon  their 
return  from  France.  In  May,  1919, 
the  hospital  M^as  taken  over  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  a  school  tor 
the  training  of  blind  ex-service  men 
under  contract  first  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
later  with  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau. 
On  January  1,  1922,  the  School  was 
taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
Bureau,  the  name  being  changed  to 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  pre-vocational  training  con- 
sists of  courses  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille,  touch  typewriting, 
various  kinds  of  hand  training  such 
as  basketrv,  wood  working,  hammock 
making,  etc.,  to  teach  the  newly 
blinded  adult  to  use  his  hands  m  place 
of  his  eyes.  Music  instruction  is  also 
given. 

The  vocational  training  consists  of 
courses  in  massage,  store  keeping, 
dictaiDhone  operating,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, commercial  basketry,  cigar 
making,  music  and  vulcanizing. 

The  optophone,  an  instrument  to 
enable  blind  persons  to  read  ink  nrint 
has  been  tried  out  in  England.    Care- 
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ful  tests  made  by  a  reader  who  has 
studied  the  instrument  for  eight 
months  show  a  reading  speed  of  from 
two  to  three  words  per  minute.  The 
instrument  is  delicate,  comphcated, 
and  expensive.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  aver- 
age reader.  Those  conducting  the 
test  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
adult  blind  persons  could  not  obtain 
a  greater  speed  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  words  per  minute,  the  speed 
which  is  reached  by  expert  telegra- 
phers in  reading  the  Morse  code,  and 
that  even  such  a  rate  of  reading 
would  not  become  possible  unless  a 


long  period  were  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject without  interruption.  The  Fed- 
erated Engineers  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Jersey  City  is  handling 
the  machine  in  this  country.  It  sells 
for  $600. 

GERTRUDE  T.  RIDER, 

Chairman. 

ANNIE  CARSON, 

MRS.  EMMA  N.  DEFINO, 

MABEL  R.  GILLIS, 

LUCILLE  A.  GOLDTHWAITE, 

N.  D.  C.  HODGES, 

LAURA  C.  STEINER, 

S.  C.  SWIFT. 
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